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THE PRISONERS OF MATAMOROS 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE REVOLUTION OF TEXAS 


NCIDENTS connected with the long uncertain fate of certain 
prisoners of war in Matamoros, during the spring and summer 
of ‘1836, form an episode in the epic of the Texas revolution which, 

though not historically important, is interesting from the showing it 
gives of the better, as well as the worse side of the Mexican character. 
The events which led to the capture of those men have never been very 
correctly related, and merit narration from their singularity rather 
than the examples of wisdom they contain. 

During the winter of that year, when the invasion of Texas by Santa 
Ana was impending, there seemed, as I observed in a former article 
[Magazine of American History, II, 1], little less than anarchy left 
to withstand it. There were seven hundred volunteers, more or less, 
for the number was continually fluctuating, stationed at San Anto-. 
nio, and in Goliad and its neighborhood, but mostly in the latter 
section. Sam Houston had been commissioned by the Provisional 
Government a Major-General of regular troops, not yet raised, with 
the right to command all volunteers who might enter the service of 
Texas; but the split of that government into a duality led to conflict- 
ing measures which neutralized his authority, and he was unable to 
effect a concentration of the scattered forces underarms. The garrisons 
of San Antonio and Goliad acted without concert; and a smaller body, 
which had part of it split off from the former garrison, the rest being 
raised separately, entered upon independent action further west. This was 
a band of mounted men which, I think, once reached the number of two 
hundred, but did not generally exceed a hundred, and which took 
position, early in the winter, at San Patricio, on the Nucas, an Irish 
village, and the most western of the foreign settlements in Texas. This 
force was commanded by Colonel Frank W. Johnson and Colonel Don 
Diego Grant, both of whom had performed gallant service in the taking 
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of San Antonio, where Johnson commanded the assault after the fall of 
Milam. He was the ranking officer in the present enterprise, Grant 
being nominally his second. 

Doctor James Grant, to come back to his original name and title, had 
come to Mexico some years before, a young Scotch physician in the 
service of an English company engaged in extensive leases and specula- 
tion in real estate. Grant,a few years after his arrival, gave up his 
position in the company, and entered upon some daring and astute 
operations of his own, which made him rich; and he became the owner 
of a large landed estate, of farm, vineyard and pasture land, in the neigh- 
borhood of Parras, in Coahuila. He was a man of great energy, 
versatility and resource, and was in character more like a reckless 
Anglo-American than a canny Scot. The success of one bold risk was 
sure to lead to another more rash; and in his grasp after great objects, 
he was prone to overlook the minor details, often essential to safety. In 
anticipation of being a land holder he had of course secured Mexican 
citizenship; and he soon plunged into politics, and became a member of the 
Legislature of Coahuilaand Texas, and a Colonel of State troops. When 
Santa Ana’s usurpation occurred he joined the Governor in an abortive 
attempt to oppose it, which led to the arrest of both: but the night after 
they were started, under a military escort, on their way to the City of 
Mexico, they succeeded in bringing over the soldiers of their guard, 
who changed them from prisoners into leaders, and deserted with them 
to Texas, where they arrived in time for Grant to take part in the 
capture of San Antonio. 

Grant's services were well appreciated by his new associates, but his 
position was quite different from theirs. They as well he still professed 
to be citizens of the double-named State, and their home was his place 
of refuge; but their interests like their home lay in revolutionary 
Texas, while his fortune lay in Coahuila, which had not revolted. As a 
declaration of independence by Texas would cut him off from a recov- 
ery of his estate, all his energies were turned against the tendency which 
he saw in the people of Texas towards such a declaration. He was, 
therefore, anxious to get up an expedition for the capture of Matamoros, 
in the hope of there rallying around him the liberal element of Mexico, 
and by working out success to its cause, of preserving the union of 
Texas with Mexico. If his scheme could not take in the whole of 
Mexico, he hoped it might apply successfully to a Confederation of the 
northern States of that Republic. The notion was visionary, for the 
liberals of Mexico, having already suffered, would not have rallied 
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around a slender force, and Texas, even if united and earnest, could have 
afforded no other. That assisting force to rally around, moreover, would 
not have been accepted had it been alien. This truth was heard daily 
from ordinary men, but superior minds, like Mexia and Grant, could 
not see it. Genius is bound to rise above vulgar ideas, but often tries it 
with a rickety ladder. 

Grant had much of the leader’s magnetism which infuses his feeling 
into others, and attaches men to his person. Several prominent men at 
first favored his plan, and he obtained for it a qualified sanction by the 
Council, which, after its repudiation of the Governor, called itself the 
Government. Among the men of influence who sustained Grant was 
Colonel Johnson, who had been his commander in the attack on San 
Antonio, and to secure the cooperation of that officer, Grant, though 
the originator and soul of the enterprize, was willing still to recognize 
Johnson as his superior. Ata time when authority was divided, weak, 
and without unity of plan, it was not difficult for these leaders to draw 
away from San Antonio a part of its garrison and of the medical and 
other stores which had there been put in deposit. 

Soon after taking post at San Patricio, Grant surprised and captured 
a small Mexican detachment, under Captain Rodriquez, which had come 
from the Rio Grande on a reconnoissance. There was no loss on either 
side, and the prisoners were released on parole. The first object of 
these Texan leaders was to collect horses, on which to mount a larger 
force which they hoped soon to raise, and a part of January and Feb- 
ruary was occupied with raids on the Mexican ranchos between the 
Nueces and Rio Grande. That space is an arid region, mostly of 
prairie, with little arable land, but having scattered through it several 
good grazing tracts, then occupied by stock farms, where large numbers 
of horses, as well as of cattle, were herded. The last of the aforesaid 
raids, which was made in February, and extended to the neighborhood 
of Matamoros, was quite successful, so far as its immediate object was 
concerned. Large numbers of horses were seized, and Grant gave in 
return for them bills on the Federal Congress of Mexico, to be paid so 
soon as it should be reinstated. If any of those drafts have since been 
honored, I have never heard of it. About six months after the making 
of the requisitions, I conversed with a ranchero, who had parted with a 
hundred horses in one of those transactions. He seemed to have 
acquired a wholesome prejudice against unconvertible paper. 

After scouring the country near the Rio Grande, the expedition fell 
back towards the Nueces; but on their way thither the force divided, 
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Grant, with fifty-six of his rangers, diverged to the northwest to visit a 
rancho in that direction, while Johnson, with the remainder of the men 
and the live stock, proceeded to San Patricio, where they arrived on 
the 25th of February. A few days later Grant, with his detachment, 
having accomplished their object of securing more horses, turned their 
steps towards the same place. The stock for mounting must now have 
been quite large, and the sanguine spirit of Grant may have expected 
to improvise riders as rapidly as he had acquired horses; but danger 
was nearer than he apprehended. Brevet Brigadier-General Urrea, 
with his regiment of dragoons, had arrived at Matamoros on the 18th 
of January, and was soon after joined by a battalion of infantry from 
Yucatan. These troops were sent to operate by way of the coast 
against Texas, while Santa Ana crossed the Rio Grande higher up. 
The approach to Matamoros of the raiders, whose number rumor exag- 
gerated, caused some needless alarm among the inhabitants; needless 
because it occurred when the place was occupied by nearly a thousand 
troops, for there was a local garrison in addition to the two corps I 
have mentioned. The scheme of an aggressive movement, which Grant 
probably still clung to, had become even more visionary than when he 
first took it up. The alarm 1 have just spoken of may have precipitated 
Urrea’s movement; for the day after the popular scare he crossed the 
Rio Grande with his dragoon regiment and battalion of foot, each of 
which numbered about three hundred and fifty men. These, with'a 
troop of militia cavalry, made up probably a force of about seven hun- 
dred and fifty. He pushed ahead with his dragoons on the yet warm 
tracks of Johnson’s retreat, and reached San Patricio at three o’clock on 
the morning of February 27th, when the latter had been there but a 
day and two nights. Johnson’s men, numbering about forty, were quar- 
tered in two or three palisade huts. That officer and four companions 
lodged in a separate cabin. One of them was Grant’s former partner 
in Mexico, afterwards well known in Texas as Judge Toler. All had 
gone to rest rather like travelers after a journey, than like soldiers 
before an ever-expected fight. It was said that there was no picket on 
duty to watch, no sentry to fire an alarm, nor even a dog to bark. It 
must have been so, for the first intimation the Texans had of hostility 
was the shout of “ Viva Santa Ana” in front of their quarters. As the 
inhabitants of the place were mostly friendly to the Mexican cause, 
Urrea had no difficulty in securing guides. A summons to surrender 
at the men’s quarters not being responded to, the dragoons pulled up 
the stakes which formed the sides of the huts, and after firing their car- 
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bines among the inmates rushed in with drawn sabres. The surprise 
was so complete, and the force of the assailants so superior, that most 
of their victims were probably cut down before defense could be 
attempted. I never heard that Urrea lost a man on this occasion; and 
the “long and vigorous resistance” Yoakum tells of is fabulous. A 
few of the Texans taken in the village were spared, which may have 
been because those in one of the huts made a timely surrender. <A few 
were captured without resistance at the cattle-pens outside. 

When the men’s barracks were confronted, a squad of dismounted 
dragoons drew up also at the door of Johnson’s quarters, and com- 
manded the inmates to strike a light. Before it could be done the 
firing at the other huts was heard, and Johnson and his compan- 
ions, deeming their situation desperate, made a rush for escape or 
death from the only door of the cabin. To their surprise they found 
the coast clear, for the besieging squad had been drawn away by the 
firing to the scene of the carbinade. This coincidence of the two 
movements saved the men who sallied with an apparent certainty of 
being cut down; for under the favor of night they made their way out 
of the village, and taking the safest route to Goliad, arrived there 
the next day. The prisoners were secured, and for the moment were 
not badly treated. 

On the 1st of March Urrea marched with a part of his cavalry, num- 
bering about two hundred, to intercept Grant on his way back. Scouts 
kept the former advised of the movements of the latter, and as he 
knew by what route to expect his enemy, he selected for a seat of 
ambuscade a spot fifteen or twenty miles from San Patricio, where the 
path of Grant’s return crossed a run called Agua Dulce, and was there 
beset with thickets. Under cover of these Urrea distributed his 
troopers, divided into five or six squads. Not long after these disposi- 
tions were made Grant appeared at the head of his men. He had no 
advance, nor any flankers or scouts thrown out to feel the way. It was 
a cold day, and the rangers, well wrapped in their blankets, came along, 
singing as they rode, as little conscious of their own danger as of the 
fate of their companions, when a sudden charge of the dragoons struck 
down with sword and lance about half their number, almost before 
they knew an enemy was upon them. They barely had time to fire a 
few shots before those who survived the first charge dashed through 
what opening there was left between surrounding squads of troopers, 
and fled at the utmost speed of their horses. Their hurried fire, 
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according to Urrea’s report, did him no other damage than the 
wounding of one horse; and the survivors could not assert with cer- 
tainty that any of the dragoons were killed or wounded. 

Some of the fugitives were captured, and some killed in the pursuit; 
and among the latter was Grant, who made a flight of some miles before 
his horse gave out. One of his men who witnessed his death, a gentle- 
man in whose statement I have full confidence, related to me the 
circumstances while a prisoner; and I repeat them here to contradict a 
fiction, as absurd as it is horrible, which has passed into written and 
published history. This gentleman who, I think, is still living, is 
Colonel R. R. Brown, afterwards a well-known planter in Texas. 
He said that while he was flying in a course parallel with that of 
Grant, but a few hundred yards from him, he saw Grant, who was hotly 
pursued by a dragoon, while his horse was failing, suddenly make signs 
of surrender by throwing down his sword and pistols and dismounting. 
The horseman rode up to him, but, as yet, showed no disposition to 
violence; but while Grant was speaking to him, another trooper charged 
in and ran Grant through the body with his lance, and then both of the 
soldiers joined in mangling the body of the fallen man. Brown was 
soon after run down and captured, but was spared, which, if I recollect 
aright, was because an officer happened to be within commanding 
distance of the men who took him. Father Maloy, the priest of San 
Patricio, afterwards informed me that he saw Grant’s sword, knife and 
jacket, and other articles known as his, brought in by the dragoons when 
they returned from Agua Dulce, and that he was undoubtedly killed on 
the same day and the same field with the mass of his band. A rumor 
of his escape came to Matamoros a few days after the news of his death; 
and it was in discussing the conflict of reports that Father Maloy, who 
had arrived there, gave me the above information. A worse fiction than 
that of escape followed. The butchery of Grant after surrender was 
shocking enough, but the greed then prevailing among Americans for 
tales of Mexican cruelty was willing to accept something more elab- 
orate. About this time an Italian doctor, named Constanza, was 
expelled from Monterey for conduct unbecoming a physician and a gen- 
tleman, and a little later in the season he went to New Orleans with no 
kind feeling towards the people who had cast him out. By way of 
reprisal he furnished a sensation newspaper, which named him as 
authority, with a new version of Grant’s death, which was afterwards 
taken up as authentic by Yoakum in his history of Texas. As given in 
that work, it states that Grant was wounded and captured alive, and 
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taken to San Patricio by the Mexicans, that they might make use of 
his skill there in the treatment of their “numerous wounded.” When 
they had got three weeks service out of him in this way, but before his 
own wound was healed, he was tied to the tail of a wild horse, and 
turned loose to meet a worse fate than that of Mazeppa. This atrocity 
is attributed to a captain whom Urrea left in command of a garrison at 
San Patricio. Now no such garrison was left there, and Urrea’s 
numerous wounded had not yet begun to bleed; for it is doubtful if one of 
his men was hurt in the two safe and easy massacres they had achieved. 
Even if the time and manner of Grant’s death had not been amply 
proved, no one ought to have accepted this silly fabrication as probable. 
Had Grant been taken, his doom, it is true, would have been more 
irrevocably sealed than that of Fannin, but he would have been, from 
the Mexican point of view, too important a prisoner to be disposed of 
by obscure assassination. The example of his execution would have 
been exhibited where it would have been more impressive than in the 
chaparal of the Nueces. 

Grant was thirty-eight years of age at the time of his death. On 
the day it occurred he was probably the only armed Texan leader 
who still harbored any hope for the Constitution of 1824, or any 
wish to prolong the union of Texas with Mexico; for since he had been 
on the frontier the change of feeling had been more rapid and wide 
than he probably knew of, and even since he had parted from Johnson, 
the change may have overtaken the latter also. It is a coincidence 
worthy of note that the cause so clung to by Grant literally died with 
him almost, if not quite, to the hour. The last opposer of separation 
fell beyond the Nueces on the same 2d of March on which the Inde- 
pendence of Texas was declared at Washington on the Brazos. In one 
sense Grant may be viewed as a representative man, being the last drop 
of an element which six months before had been almost pervasive. 
The magnetism which I have attributed to his personality is apparent 
from the fact, that the survivors of his band loved his memory, notwith- 
standing the gulf into which he had lured them. As a leader in great 
affairs, he might or might not have achieved ¢emporary success, but it 
would have been nothing more; yet in such an enteprize he could have 
been a powerful auxiliary to a mind of greater calibre and better bal- 
ance than his own. | discuss his traits thus fully because he acquired 
in the affairs of Texas a prominence, which, had he lived, might have 
grown sufficiently to work far more good and ill to her cause than 
the shortness of his actual career admitted of. 
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The followers of Johnson and Grant, if the survivors may be 
accepted as a fair sample, were I think above the average of men who 
composed the volunteer forces of Texas from abroad; they were mostly 
of recent arrival in the country, and young men under thirty. Some 
were gentlemen, none of the lowest filibuster type, and in their case 
we see a fine material for soldiers sacrificed to a lack in their leaders of 
the first principles of soldiership. Why was this? Johnson had com- 
manded a successful attack on a fortified position, garrisoned by a 
stronger, and technically a better force than his own. Grant, who had 
previously done some military duty in Mexico, had shown great efh- 
ciency and intelligence in the same enterprise, and there were officers 
with them to the last who had done well on the same occasion. How 
was it then that they overlooked precautions which the most stolid of 
old-fashioned sergeants would have observed? It was not, I think, the 
fault of the men, who | doubt not would have performed their part in that 
direction if required. Primary steps of vigilance, it is true, would not 
in this case have won victory, but they would have averted reproach, 
saved a larger remnant, and brought a nobler exit to those who fell, as 
well as a dearer triumph to the enemy. I can account for the dis- 
crepancy between earlier and later conduct only by assuming that 
leaders who enter upon an impossible and unauthorized undertaking, 
usually meet with distractions which confuse common sense; and it is 
usually only a mind liable to such confusion that will take up such'an 
enterprise. The outcome was in this case a tragical farce, such as I 
have before spoken of as characterizing most of the contest. 

The prisoners taken by Urrea in the two actions numbered twenty- 
three. Two of them were detained in Texas, though eventually 
released, and the remaining twenty-one were sent under am escort to 
Matamoros. Of the latter number, seven were Mexicans of San 
Antonio; one was an Englishman, one an Irishman, and one a German 
of culture and a photographic artist named Langenheim. The 
remaining eleven were natives of the United States. Before their cap- 
ture, Urrea had received orders from Santa Ana to have all Texans and 
foreigners in Texas, found in arms against the Government, promptly 
shot. Urrea, though a man of not much capacity or principle, was not 
bloodthirsty, and when not overruled by orders of a superior, or stirred 
by irritation, was disposed to treat prisoners with lenity. On this occa- 
sion he wrote to Santa Ana that he could not bring himself to execute 
men in cold blood, and begged his General-in-Chief to excuse him for 
having turned his prisoners over to the officer in command at Mata- 
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moros. I learned this from General Bradburn. He was present when 
the letter was received and read by Santa Ana, who made no comment 
on it to those present. Urrea, however, though he did covet the office 
of an executioner, in this act merely shifted to another a task which 
was repugnant to himself, as he afterwards did when he left behind 
him the prisoners of Goliad. Those from San Patricio arrived in Mata- 
moros, where I then resided, before the middle of March, and were 
confined in a large barrack in the lower edge of the city, where the 
garrison was quartered. 

Before I go on with the fortunes of these prisoners, I must turn 
back to relate an event of that vicinity, which, though it had no con- 
nection with them, is worthy of note here, as including the first military 
execution of the season. Just before Urrea’s march for Texas a Mex- 
ican war schooner, called the Bravo, was lying off Brazos Santiago, the 
port or landing place of Matamoros, and about twenty miles from it. 
In going out over the bar she had received some damage to her rudder, 
in consequence of which she anchored, and was waiting a favorable 
opportunity to put back for repairs. It was, I think, a few days before 
Urrea crossed the Rio Grande that an armed schooner of rakish 
appearance, and bearing the American flag, hove in sight, and bore 
down to within half-cannon shot of the Bravo, where she lay-to, and 
sent a boat with an officer to board that vessel. The latter was com- 
manded by Captain Davis, an American, who had long been in the 
Mexican navy. Another officer of the same service, but of later 
appointment, Captain Thompson, an Englishman, though not attached 
to the vessel, was now on board, having come out to the assistance of 
Davis after the accident. When the strange vessel appeared Thomp- 
son, who had the keen eye of a British tar, said at a glance, “ That 
craft has a fine look, but is no American man-of-war or cutter, but 
I suspect is the Texan schooner Invincible.” The boat came along- 
side, and the officer, a young man, wearing the uniform of the U. 
S. Revenue Service, was invited on board. He informed Captain 
Davis that the vessel he came from was a U. S. Revenue Cutter, 
which he named, and that she had been sent out with dispatches 
from the U. S. Government, demanding explanation or satisfaction 
for an offense against the United States, naming some recent affair 
which had. been a source of irritation. “He had not brought the 
papers, but had merely come,” he said, “to announce the vessel's 
errand.” Captain Davis replied that the papers might be sent to the 
army officer commanding at the port, who would transmit them to 
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the General; but that, as a pre-requisite to this, he must.ascertain to 
his own satisfaction that the vessel was what the officer claimed her to 
be. “I must detain you and your boat’s crew till I send my boat,” 
he said, “to obtain the assurance I desire.” He then directed Cap- 
tain Thompson to take a sloop-rigged harbor boat, in which the latter 
had come off, and visit the doubtful stranger. Thompson had made 
himself very odious in Texas by captures on the coast, and by defiant 
bearing after he was himself captured; and he had no desire to fall 
into the hands of Texans, especially as a hostage. As he felt more 
convinced since he had seen the officer and boat’s crew of the other 
vessel, that she was not what she claimed be, he did not receive the 
order graciously. ‘Captain Davis,” said he, “if this is your order, I 
must obey it; but you are putting on me a duty which I do not relish.” 
As Davis did not withdraw the command, Thompson at once proceeded 
to fulfill it. The wind was against him, and he had to beat up to the 
strange vessel, which he did till the last tack brought him close under 
her lee. An officer on her deck then incautiously looked over the 
bulwark, and Thompson’s quick eye recognized the face of his old 
acquaintance, Jerry Brown, who he already knew had been assigned 
to the command of the Invincible. Thompson at once reversed his 
course, and while he put up the helm laid himself down, for he knew 
that he had struck a vein of lead. At the same time Captain Brown 
cried out, “ Fire! that is Thompson—have him, dead or alive!” The 
hurried volley of the marines passed over Thompson as he lay flat with 
the tiller in his hand, and it failed also to bring him to; for the wind 
being now in his favor, he ran back before it with great speed to the 
Bravo. Notwithstanding what had occurred, Captain Davis at once 
released the boat of the Invincible and her crew, who pulled back to 
their own vessel, while the pretended revenue officer was hurried on 
shore in one of the Bravo's boats. 

I must now shift the scene to the deck of the Invincible. Captain 
Jerry Brown, after being appointed to the command of that vessel, and 
making some trips on public service, sailed to the Mexican coast to 
see what could be picked up in the way of prize or sea fight. He took on 
board either at New Orleans or in Texas, as a companion for his cruise, 
a young friend,a Mr. Living, who had lately been a lieutenant in the 
U. S. Revenue Service. Brown, on arriving off the Brazos, with 
American colors flying, recognized the vessel lying near the bar as the 
Bravo. Though he did not probably know of her crippled condition, he 
knew his own vessel to be more than a match for her; and all he had to 
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do was to open fire and sink her before she could get out of his reach. 
There was no chance for capture, for if unable to run in, she could be 
put on the bar.or stranded. Time, then so precious, ought not to have 
been wasted in parley or masquerade; but Living proposed to board 
her in disguise, and see if some advantage (what he did not try to 
guess) could not be gained bya trick of espionage. The Invincible 
could be palmed off on the Mexicans as an American cutter, and as 
Living had one of his old uniforms with him, he could pass himself for 
an American Revenue officer. As all was known already that was 
needed for immediate action, Living could have had no other object 
than a smart piece of masquerading which he might afterwards boast 
of. Brown saw the risk and inutility of the plan, yet weakly allowed 
himself to be importuned into assenting to it; and the last words he 
said to Living as the latter left the Invincible was that he disapproved 
of his own consent. Brown was a genial, good-hearted skipper, sud- 
denly converted into a naval officer, and had not acquired the sternness 
towards meddlesome friends and smart young men which his position 
required. When the crew of the Invincible saw that their boat was 
detained, they felt anxious for the safety of their shipmates, and at the 
turning point of the play, when Thompson was fired on, some of the 
tars swore that they saw their comrades butchered on the deck of the 
Bravo. This vision of clairvoyance, however, was soon contradicted 
by normal sight when the boat and crew came safely alongside. So 
soon as it was seen that Living was not on her, Captain Brown lowered 
his stars and stripes, ran up the flag of 1824, and opened fire on the 
Bravo, then getting under way, as well as her condition allowed. She 
stood in for the harbor, but lack of steering power, as well as the diffi- 
culty of the channel, caused her to lodge on the bar, where a few shots 
from the Invincible filled her with water. Yoakum calls this affair an 
action of two hours; but the cannonade must have lasted a much 
shorter time, and I think it was all on one side. 

Brown was unduly censured because he did not rescue Living. He 
could not have done so without capturing the port, for which his force 
was not sufficient, even if he had been safe inside; and had he attempted 
to get there without a pilot, and with his vessel’s deep draft, the Invin- 
cible would probable have shared the fate of the Bravo. Brown 
deserved any amount of censure for allowing scope to Living’s folly 
against his own judgment, but once committed it was past remedy, 
and he felt the result intensely at the time. 

When Captain Brown was about standing out from the Brazos, a 
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sail hove in sight, which, on being boarded and examined, proved to be 
the American brig Pocket from New Orleans, which had been freighted 
by the Mexican Government with provisions for the Mexican army, and 
she was now in Mexican waters, almost in possession of the enemy. 
Brown, after consulting with his officers, concluded that she was a 
lawful prize. He captured her accordingly, and took her into Gal- 
veston Bay. The United States afterwards reclaimed her value as an 
unjustifiable seizure, and it was eventually paid; but the capture was 
then a godsend to Texas. The cargo of that vessel served to feed the 
destitute and houseless crowd which gathered on Galveston Island 
during the season of panic and flight. 

Poor Living’s fate was sealed. He had come under a false char- 
acter, and in disguise, to the deck of a Mexican man-of-war from an 
enemy's armed vessel, which he represented as a neutral; and this in 
any country would have stamped him as a spy, and made him worthy 
of death by the laws of war. The court-martial which tried him took 
that view of his case, and he was shot at Brazos Santiago a few days 
after he was taken. He had aimed at nothing worse than a farce, but 
it turned into a tragedy. Again the ever-recurring trait of the contest 
turns up. 

A few days after the arrival of the Texan prisoners from San 
Patricio, the American residents of Matamoros learned that they were 
suffering from hunger. The officers of whom inquiry was made con- 
cerning this said that the deficiency of food was owing to some 
derangement in the routine of the commissariat, as well as its lack of 
means, which had put the garrison also on scant allowance, but that it 
had been and still was the intention of the military authorities to give 
the prisoners the same rations allowed to the troops. It was then pro- 
posed by the American residents who made the inquiry, that they 
should furnish the prisoners with rations, if the Commissariat would 
when in funds pay to the contributors the regulation price of the 
rations so furnished. This was agreed to, and the food of the prisoners 
was supplied on this footing for over six months. During about two 
months the funds were derived from a subscription among the aforesaid 
residents; but for the rest of the time, four months and upwards, owing 
to a misunderstanding among the contributors, the burthen was thrown 
wholly upon one of them, who had volunteered to act as a factor for 
the rest. No part of this outlay was ever refunded by the Mexican 
authorities, but the portion paid by the largest contributor was after- 
wards returned to him by Texas. He ceased to supply the prisoners at 
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their own request; for when they learned that the burthen had long 
been thrown upon one, they offered to take the risk of starvation rather 
than let the imposition continue, saying they would bear three days 
hunger to see if it would shame their custodians into doing their duty. 
The experiment succeeded without the penance apprehended, for when 
the dole of charity stopped, the Government rations took its place. 

Before this transaction came to an end, however, the prisoners 
underwent more trying vicissitudes. Immediately after their arrival 
they were, one alter another, put under examination of a military 
commission to elicit evidence of the circumstances under which they 
were taken. It was not a formal trial, and seemed to be conducted in a 
way so leisurely that it appeared like an expedient to delay action on 
their case. We, the foreign residents, though we had heard of the 
massacre at the Alamo, and the execution of Captain King’s and Colonel 
Fannin’s men, entertained hopes, perhaps unreasonable, that under the 
influence of success, Santa Ana’s thirst for blood had become sated; 
and that these men, being more out of the range of his notice than those 
who had gone before them would be spared. It was, then, with some 
surprise as well as extreme pain, that we learned, early on the 16th 
of April, that the prisoners were all to be shot at dawn the next 
morning. I happened to be one of the first of the American residents 
who heard the news, and luckily I hit upon the safest person I could 
have selected to apply to immediately for advice and aid. This was 
Don Francisco Lojero, a citizen of the place, who had, at different 
times, filled important offices in that country. I inquired of him if 
the painful report I had heard was true. “Too true, to my sorrow,” 
he replied. “But,” said I, “how is it that these men are to be exe- 
cuted within twenty-four hours after their doom is announced? Does 
not the law allow to all persons under sentence of death three days’ 
grace?” “It does,” said he, “the respite we call capilla; the object 
of it being to give all criminals time to make religious preparations 
for death. These unfortunate men are entitled to it by law, and I 
know not why the General has not allowed it. I will go to him imme- 
diately and inquire about it.” 

He went at once. The officer in command there was Brigadier- 
General Vital Fernandez, who had been the local commandant before 
Urrea’s arrival, as well as after his departure. His headquarters were 
near, and Lojero soon returned. “The General,” said he, “informs me 
that he has not allowed the usual respite to the prisoners before execu- 
tion, because he thought it would only prolong their mental sufferings; 
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but he admits they are entitled to it, and he will will grant it still if they 
will petition for it. Here are pens, ink and stamped paper. Please 
take a seat, and write out a petition for the prisoners to sign. I do not 
offer to do it, because it had better be in English, that they may under- 
stand it at once, and sign without hesitation.” 1 wrote, in brief terms, a 
supplication for the short respite the law allowed, and explained it to 
Lojero, who approved of it, and advised me to go at once to the 
barrack, and request the officer of the guard to have the paper sent in 
and signed by the prisoners, and then to forward it without delay to 
the General. In a few minutes I was at the barrack, where I saw an 
increase of the outward signs of vigilance. The guard was doubled, 
and the sentry halted me with more curt formality than usual. The 
officer of the guard wore asad solemnity of visage, which lightened up a 
little when I read into Spanish the paper I held in my hand. He 
took it, and assured me that all | requested should be promptly 
despatched. 

The news of the day not only brought profound grief to the 
foreign residents, of whatever nationality, but served to sadden the 
inhabitants generally. Matamoros was a new place, which had grown 
from a village to a city in less than twenty years, and it had never been, 
like other parts of Mexico, the scene of those revolutionary outrages 
which harden the hearts of a people. That population, moreover, had 
no love for Santa Ana, though it had joined in no effort to resist his 
usurpation. 

I felt no anxiety about the General's failure to fulfill his promise, but 
I did not learn that the granting of the respite had been formalized till 
late in the night, when the official translator, a Franco-American, came 
to me with the petition I had drawn up in his hand, now bearing the 
General's endorsement of approval. It had been handed to the trans- 
lator that he might attach to it a certified version in Spanish; and as I 
had written the original, he came for the courtesy of submitting his 
rendering of it to me. This gave me an opportunity of seeing the 
paper after it was signed. I looked well at the signatures of those men 
who believed themselves about to die; and not one of them showed any 
signs of tremor. 

On the following day the American Consul, D. W. Smith, ad- 
dressed to General Fernandez a strong protest against the execution. 
He could claim nothing for the prisoners as citizens of his own country, 
but he remonstrated against their sentence as contrary to the dictates of 
humanity and civilization, quoting Vattel largely to show that such 
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blows of martial authority, even against rebels, could no longer be 
reconciled to the rules of warfare, or to existing laws of nations. But 
neither this, nor anything else seemed to be of any avail. I think it 
probabie, though I do not know it to be so, that a recent communica- 
tion from Santa Ana had put an end to the temporizing delay with which 
Fernandez had at first hoped to save the prisoners, and that he was 
under a sudden fright when he withheld the respite of capz//a. Each 
lagging day now seemed to take away a third part of the life of each 
doomed man. Still sympathy with their lot grew more intense, and 
seemed as strong in the better class of natives as in the American 
residents. The third day came, and then the night, supposed to be the 
last; for no hope, so far as I then new, had dawned. But there was a 
movement stirring which I did not yet know of. Late that night, 
after I had lain down sleepless, there was a knock at my door. I 
opened it, and Mr. Schatzell, one whose name was afterwards well 
known in Texas, entered. “New hope,” said he. He then went on to 
explain his meaning. <A project, which originated on the Mexican side 
of the sympathetic community, and was, I think, first started by Lojero, 
had ripened at the eleventh hour, and had been eagerly embraced by 
Schatzell and other wealthy American merchants. It was a new 
proposal to General Fernandez, with a condition. The proposal was, 
that an additional respite of twenty days should be granted to the 
prisoners, to give time for sending petitions for their pardon to the 
Government at Mexico, and to Santa Ana in Texas. The condition was, 
that if, 22 consequence of that delay and those petitions, the lives of the 
prisoners should be saved, twenty thousand dollars should be paid to 
the Mexican Government. Those who made the offer guaranteed the 
amount. The General knew them to be responsible; the Mexican 
gentlemen who backed the proposal had great weight with him; his 
own feelings were with them; and at a late hour he assented, and 
ordered the respite. Thus, for a third time, was averted the sword 
which hung over those men, each time by a more slender hair than the 
last. After hearing the news I slept. 

On the following day petitions were prepared and signed in duplicate; 
one by the municipality, one by the prominent citizens and residents, 
and another by the ladies of the city, led by Lojero’s wife. The peti- 
tions were dispatched by express; the two sets in the opposite directions 
before indicated. The amount stipulated was promptly subscribed. 
There was hardly a single foreign resident, however poor, who did not 
give something. Several of the leading American merchants and 
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prominent native residents entered their names for two thousand dol- 
lars each. When the second respite had nearly half run out, and before 
either of the petitions had been heard from, 1 one day met Lojero on 
the street with a beaming countenance, and he cried out “ Adlbrices /” 
which means a reward for good news. ‘“ Your friends are safe,” said 
he, “and through other means than our efforts and pledges,” and he 
drew from his pocket and handed to me a printed paper, which I found 
to be a proclamation of amnesty from the Mexican Government. It 
reprieved all captured rebels not yet executed, and provided for their 
liberation and expulsion from the country. The author of it, I opine, 
“builded better than he knew”’ in the way of mercy. I have heard of 
a Spanish prime minister who in his last moments was exhorted by his 
confessor to forgive all his enemies. “Father,” said the dying Christ- 
ian, “I have none to forgive—I have had them all shot.” The two 
cases were somewhat parallel; for though the decree was dated just 
before the prisoners in Matamoros were to have been executed, it 
was doubtless then believed by the Cabinet of Mexico that they were 
already disposed of. As it was, the delay secured by intercession saved 
them, but without the aid of our petitions, which were of later date than 
the amnesty, and consequently those who had subscribed for the ransom 
were released from their obligations. Lojero told me that the reprieve 
was already announced to the prisoners, and suggested to me to go 
and congratulate them; “for now,” said he, “you will be allowed 
ready admittance and free conference.” I went accordingly with a 
friend whom I then fell in with, and for the first time i had a long con- 
versation with the men who had suffered such a lingering death of 
suspense. One of them told me that when they were formed in line to 
have the decree read to them, the officer of the guard, who held the 
paper in his hand, seemed under some strong feeling, and looked as pale 
asa corpse. They concluded that it was a new death warrant. The 
document alluded in more than one place to the capital penalty from 
which it relieved them, and as the officer read it with deep emotion, the 
word “muerte” (death) was the only one they understood. They 
were renerving themselves for their fate, when, after the reading was 
done, an interpreter, who stood ready, explained the meaning of what 
had been read. The emotion of that officer speaks well for his sensi- 
bility. The prisoners had prepared to meet their doom with firmness, 
and the letters they wrote as their last were heroic. But now they 
showed no exuberance of joy; for the same voice which announced 
their reprieve told them their cause was crushed, and their adopted 
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country wholly subjugated. We were unable to contradict the dreary 
intelligence, for it was what everybody in the city then believed. The 
news they said was almost like a renewal of their sentence. 

To those who have been impressed only with the evil traits so 
often found in the Mexican character, the good of which this narra- 
tive shows them capable need not seem anomalous, for the lower we 
explore the stages of social development, the more, to use a common 
expression, do we find character in streaks. Not only are good and 
bad individuals found in closer proximity, but the noble and ignoble 
more mingled in the same heart, and both virtuous and depraved 
action more spasmodic. In every stage of that kind would Dean 
Stanley find an ample field for a new and admirable analysis of the 
duality of human nature. 

As Texas is bound to remember with gratitude the friends whom 
her adopted sons found in an alien and hostile race, I will say a word 
more about the two I have mentioned by name, and placed in promin- 
ence. Don Francisco Lojero was distinguished among the minor 
leaders of the Mexican Revolution, and in one of the provisional gov- 
ernments of that era filled the office of Secretary of War. His wife 
was the daughter of General Allende, one of the most illustrious chiefs 
in that contest. The daughter is worthy of a hero who gave his life to 
his country. 

It was I think about ten days after the announcement of the reprieve 
that news of the defeat of Santa Ana at San Jacinto, and his subsequent 
capture, became public in Matamoros. It was in possession of the mili- 
tary authorities three days before it leaked out, and then it spread as 
rapidly as if proclaimed from the house-top, and with unusual correct- 
ness of detail, for the totality of defeat by an inferior force was not 
concealed. The joy it caused among the foreign residents can hardly 
be described, but the rapture it brought to the prisoners is unspeak- 
able. Not till then did they fully appreciate the boon of their reprieve. 
Their liberation, though pledged, was long in coming. 

Then came the retreat of the Mexican army, under the com- 
mand of Urrea, now a full Brigadier, who superseded Filizoli after the 
truce made by the latter with Houston had been repudiated by the 
Government of Mexico. Filizoli had permitted two Texan Commis- 
sioners, Captains Karnes and Teal, to proceed to Matamoros with their 
orderlies to attend to the tulfiilment of certain stipulations of the truce, 
but that agreement being now ignored, Urrea caused the envoys to be 
arrested. The two soldiers were put into the barracks with the rest of 
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the Texan prisoners; but the two captains being confined, with a special 
guard, in quarters they were permitted to hire, found means to escape 
after three or four months imprisonment. The adventures of their 
mission, their expedients for sending information to Texas, the letters 
they inclosed in the handle of their courier’s whip, the injudicious char- 
acter of those letters, the murdcrous indiscretion of their friends in 
Texas, which allowed those letters to come back to Urrea ina New 
Orleans newspaper, thus compromising their friends in Matamoros, 
and finally their well-devised escape and thrilling adventures in making 
it; all these things related in detail would form an interesting romance, 
which, though without the spice of tragedy, would not be wholly free 
from farce, but to do justice to all the incidents would make this article 
too volumninous. 1 therefore confine myself to the story of that group 
of prisoners whose fortunes I have thus far traced. 

The decree of amnesty, as I have said, provided for the liberation 
and embarkation of all prisoners which it relieved from the death 
penalty. General Fernandez, being a local commander, did not feel 
authorized to carry out those provisions without special orders. He 
had been relieved after Urrea’s return, and the latter, though possessed 
of ample authority, was not disposed to make a benign or just use of it. 
Smarting under the failure of the campaign in which he had been 
engaged, he felt less considerate towards those prisoners than when he 
first captured them; and as there were some hundreds of Mexican 
prisoners in Texas, he probably thought it advisable to keep hold of a 
small handful of flesh and blood, on which he might, if needful, make 
reprisals. Soon after he took command in Matamoros he caused the Texan 
prisoners, still fed by charity, to be employed in sweeping the streets; 
and though they had not before had any degrading labor imposed on 
them, they were kept to this servitude as long as their captivity lasted, 
and while engaged in it, if they happened to be under the supervision of 
a brutal guard officer, were at times treated with cruel indignity. This 
roused anew the sympathy of the ladies of the place, who would some- 
times come out and warn the officer to leave their part of the sidewalk 
untouched, as they would sooner sweep it themselves than have it done 
for them by the poor prisoners. It was Urrea who initiated this 
indignity ; but let the whole truth be told. He did it in retaliation for 
a greater piece of brutality, for which Texas will ever blush, though 
she disclaims its reproach as an exceptional blot, and a merely indi- 
vidual infamy. When Captain Brown of the Invincible captured and 
carried into Galveston harbor as a prize the brig Pocket, she had on 
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board three Mexican officers, who had taken passage on her from New 
Orleans to Matamoros. They were detained as prisoners of war, and 
transferred for custody to the Texan armed schooner Brutus, Captain 
Hurd. They were Captain Ocampo, another infantry captain, and 
an engineer named Hogan, a naturalized Irishman. In Hogan's trunk 
were found papers, containing some military suggestions and plans for 
fortified works in Texas, addressed to Santa Ana. All three had been 
on duty in Texas before the war, and Hogan had resided there as a 
civilian a short time before he took service. Putting all the circum- 
stances together, Hurd made out their case to be that of malignants, 
plotting against the country where they had once lived. He wanted to 
retaliate Mexican cruelty anyhow, and not feeling that he had authority 
to shoot them, he ordered them to be flogged. Accordingly Ocampo 
and Hogan, the latter an old man of sixty or more, were, one after 
the other, cruelly scourged, and the other officer was about being put 
through the same torture, when Captain Brown, then the ranking 
officer of the flotilla, came on board, and indignantly put an end to the 
outrage. Hurd had been raised to his present position by a distinction 
that was rather accidental. He had been a respectable skipper; no 
one from ordinary intercourse would take him to be a ruffian, or any- 
thing else in particular; and I think that in this matter he may have 
been under the influence of associates lower than himself. 

In August, when I thought Urrea’s mind had become sufficiently 
unruffled fora tolerably candid view of matters, I drew up for the pris- 
oners a petition in Spanish, asking for the liberation to which the 
decree of amnesty entitled them. They signed it, and I sent it to the 
General. I did not present it in person, nor seek an interview, which I 
knew would not aid the supplication; for Urrea, owing to the interest I 
had taken in the prisoners, or from some other cause, suspected me of 
having corresponded with the rebels and aided prisoners to escape. As 
Grant’s men had been taken under the flag of 1824, their memorial 
appealed to him as men whose cause had died with their leader on the 
day of their captivity; as soldiers whom his own arms had conquered ; 
as captives, whose lives his clemency had spared when higher authority 
demanded their blood. The appeal was made in vain. Urrea made no 
response to the petition, nor did | ever learn in what kind of temper he 
received it. 

We learned, some time after, that General Bravo had been, or would 
soon be assigned to the command of the army at Matamoros, with 
which the Mexican Government hoped, ere long, to recommence opera- 
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tions against Texas. He consented to take the command only on condition 
that a certain amount of force and means, which he deemed indispensable, 
should be placed at his disposal, and that a course compatible with the 
rules of civilized warfare should be observed. Both conditions were 
agreed to, but the event proved that the crippled government could not 
carry out its promise in regard to men and resources. Every one 
acquainted with the history of the Mexican Revolution, will remember 
the act which ennobled the life of Don Nicholas Bravo. During that 
struggle, when his father and himself both had commands in the field, 
the former was captured. It was a time when no mercy was shown by 
Spaniards to rebels. The younger Bravo knew that his father’s fate was 
sealed, and that no threat of retaliation would save him, though the son 
had a number of Spanish prisoners in his hands. He immediately liber- 
ated those prisoners, saying he would not trust himself with the 
temptation to make a bloody reprisal. After his prisoners were beyond 
his reach he heard of his father’s execution. From the high opinion I 
had ever held of General Bravo, I indulged strong hopes that, so soon 
as he should take command, he would deal justly with the prisoners, and 
give them the liberty which a public decree had pledged, and I advised 
them not to risk attempts at escape till the soundness of this hope had 
been tested. But the expected liberator did not come as soon as 
expected. At some time in the fall Urrea was relieved by General 
Amador; but as the new commander seemed a man of mere negative 
good qualities, and had only a temporary assignment, 1 knew that he 
would take no new action toward the prisoners, and made no attempt 
to obtain it. 

General Bravo did not arrive till January, 1837. Before this time a 
slight change had occurred in the original number of the prisoners. 
Two out of the seven Mexicans of San Antonio, named Arriola and 
Zembrano, had been liberated early, before Fernandez’s order for execu- 
tion was issued. Their friends had brought some influence to bear on 
Santa Ana while he was at their native place, which plead effectively. 
The young Irishman, Mitchell, escaped soon after the reprieve, and later 
in the season two of the Americans, Brown and Mac Neely, also escaped. 
All of those succeeded in reaching Texas. Still later, another got away 
from the barrack and across the river, but was overtaken and brought 
back. Thus five of the original twenty-one were gone, but the two 
orderlies of Karnes and Teal had been added to the remainder, making 
the number eighteen. 

As soon as General Bravo arrived I prepared a new petition. I at 
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first proposed to write it in Spanish, and submit it to a Cuban gentle- 
man, who lived at Matamoros, for any correction it might need. “No,” 
said he. “Do not hamper your ideas with a language not your own, 
but put your document into your best English, and I will engage to 
give it equal force in Spanish.” His advice was good, and he did not 
overrate his own ability as a translator from my language to his, for he 
was the best I ever knew. Having made a good copy of the Spanish 
version, I got it signed by the prisoners, and so soon as the new General 
was well settled in his seat, I delivered the document into his own 
hand. It stated that the petitioners were the first taken and the last 
retained of all the prisoners made in the late campaign; that they had 
seen the sword three times suspended over them, when it was averted 
by the decree of amnesty; that they had petitioned General Urrea in 
vain for the liberation which that decree had pledged to all whom it 
relieved from the penalty of death; and that they supplicated from the 
General now in command the boon before denied. The closing appeal 
was in the English original, as follows: “Appealing to that heart which 
has known the agony of ‘a father’s martyrdom, and trusting in the 
generosity which refused to retaliate so cruel a blow, we call on your 
Excellency to.consider the woes of our own parents and kindred, who 
have long bewailed us as dead, and would now view our reappearance 
among them asa return from the tomb. For the sake, not of us, but of 
those beloved mourners, grant that we may behold them again, and their 
prayers shall call down Heaven’s choicest blessing on the head of the 
magnanimous Bravo.” 

When I presented this petition I got my first view of the tall, stately 
figure of Bravo, with what might be called a Spanish version of Wash- 
ington’s face. He motioned me to a seat, and taking another himself, 
proceeded to read with apparent close attention the paper I had handed 
him. How intently did I watch his manly, impassable features as he 
read down one page, and turned to another, till he came to the end. 
His face told nothing, but I thought or imagined there was a slightly 
longer breath when he came to the line which alluded to his father. 
Having finished the slow reading, he as deliberately refolded the paper, 
and turning to me said: “ This is Tuesday. 1 will answer this commu- 
nication on Thursday.” On Thursday I again called, and in reply to 
my inquiry he said: “I have reported on this matter to the Govern. 
ment.” My hopes sank. “ When,” inquired I, ‘may an answer be 
expected from the Government?” “Perhaps,” said he, “in twelve 
days.” My hopes did not rise. It was only three or four days after 
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the second interview that, when I had lain down for a siesta, a friend 
bolted into my room, and cried out, “The prisoners are free!” I 
said “let me see and | will believe.” I went to the door, and the 
liberated men came flocking around me. Bravo, I have no doubt, had 
determined when he first read the petition to liberate the prisoners, if 
he found that their memorial gave a correct statement of facts, and 
his report to the Government probably stated that intent. The friends 
of the prisoners in the course of a week or two enabled them to secure 
passages to New Orleans; and with the end of their imprisonment and 
exile my narrative closes. 


R. M. POTTER 





GENERAL BRAVO, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE MEXICAN CONFEDERATION, 























A NEW AND AN ANCIENT MAP OF YUCATAN 


A map published in Paris, with the recent date of 1878, and repre- 
senting the peninsula of Yucatan, must claim earnest attention in 
geographical circles. This map is somewhat .of a novelty, but never- 
theless a welcome and instructive novelty. It helps to filla gap which 
has always existed. There is scarcely anything known of this region 
of the Central American isthmus beyond what relates to its coast- 
lines, its bold jutting out towards the island of Cuba, the position of 
Cape Catoche as opposite to that of San Antonio de Cuba, and the 
channel between these capes, through which the current of the Gulf 
Stream forces its way from the Caribbean Sea into the Mexican basin. 
Only a few and very vague indications of the physical features and the 
political division of the interior of this peninsula are found even in our 
most commendable maps, all of which give the impression of a country 
that still remains an open field for all kind of exploration, Literary and 
scientific authorities also fail to give satisfaction respecting details. The 
little which is given has a certain flavor of hearsay, gathered and put 
together in order that the subject of Yucatan may not appear to be 
forgotten. 

We read, for instance, that this peninsula is composed geologically 
of a single block, built up by calcareous strata. Its surfaces rise 
only a few feet above the surrounding waters. It presents no mountain 
ranges, and is as flat as the palm of the hand. No brook, no river 
bathes the gigantic trees; the luxuriant tropical vegetation feeding 
apparently but upon the moisture exhaled from the sea. There are 
rivers however, but these rivers run in invisible subterranean channels, 
and at a distance from the northern shore the fresh water bursts out 
amidst the salty surroundings, so that the manati, the heron, the fish- 
ermen in their canoes resort to the spot and slack their thirst. The 
inhabitants are described as Indians who are on the point of succeeding 
in reconquering their native soil from the Spaniards, by whom they 
were originally dispossessed. The Spaniards, when they landed on the 
shores in 1517, were told by the indigenous race that white and bearded 
people had come thither from the distant east, built houses, temples, pal- 
aces and cities, and ruled the country for more than athousand years. The 
ruins of these ancient edifices indeed exist. They were discovered in 
the first decennial of our century, and the groundwork as well as the 
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detail of their architectual style, has a surprising resemblance to that 
of oriental Babylon and Egypt. Such are some of the notions 
respecting Yucatan. If this be all of it, we cannot but say that our 
knowledge of this peninsula is still enveloped in mist. But suggestions 
appear of problems still to be solved in all lines of geographical and 
historical research. The more, therefore, our scientific public shall be 
reminded of the existence of this area of 70,000 square miles, by works - 
as original as this new map, the more these vague current notions con- 
cerning Yucatan will grow into well-formulated problems, and finally 
into solid and acceptable instruction. 

We understand that the map is the work of experts, and persons 
born and living on the soil of Yucatan itself. Its composition has 
grown out of a large amount of data, given by engineers who made 
surveys either for the Government or for owners of vast estates; 
by military officers, who in their expeditions against the Indians laid 
down the lines of their marches; and by foreign travelers and scien- 
tists, who in the interest of their special pursuits revised former data, 
and rectified them by means of more correct methods of observation. 
A special commission performed the labor of examining and selecting 
the material used in the formation of the map, which was reduced to a 
common scale, adapted to such astronomical positions of the main cities 
as were known, and especially to that frame of the coast line which is 
laid down and published in the mss. sheets of the Hydrographical 
Bureau at Washington. 

A map thus presented should not be underrated on account of the 
comparatively rudimentary studies to which it owes its origin. The 
most of the charts, if not all, existing of Spanish America were com- 
posed, and could not but be composed by similar proceedings and 
methods. It will be remembered of course that this map is the 
first step ever made to represent the interior of Yucatan by per- 
sons whom we may recognize as competent judges of the distances, 
position and classification of its cities, towns, villages, the spots of the 
ancient ruins, the correct spelling of their strange names, its depart- 
mental division and statistics of population. We admire the zeal with 
which this arduous work has been commenced, continued, and as we 
hear, completed under the greatest difficulties. The Yucatan Govern- 
ment has introduced the map into all the schools of the country. There 
is no doubt but that it will attract the attention of future cartographers, 
and the gross errors, now found on all maps of Yucatan, will be cor- 
rected in accordance to this new and reliable standard. 
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This much for the new map of Yucatan. Let us add a few 
words on an ancient map, probably the first ever made of this peninsula. 
When the Spanish conquerors discovered Yucatan, they were told 
by the inhabitants that the country was an island. This was one of the 
principal reasons why Cortes, after the fall of Mexico in 1527, resolved 
to go upon his unsuccessful expedition to Honduras. His expectation 
was to find Honduras to be separated from the island of Yucatan by a 
supposed imaginary strait, which would convey him toward the Pacific; 
but the strait turned out to be nothing more than a deep indentation of 
the coast, the Golfo Dulce, and the island a broad peninsula. Cortes’ 
misconception is now proved to have originated from the poverty of the 
Maya vocabulary, which has no word descriptive of “peninsula.” It 
employs the word “ peten” promiscuously for both island and penin- 
sula. The cartographers nearest to the epoch of the conquest are 
therefore fairly excused for having represented Yucatan as an island 
torn off from the Mexican main. Thus it appears on the globe of 
Orontuis Fines, 1531, on the globe of Ulpius, 1542, on that of St. Marks, 
Venice, 1548. These cosmographers had their information from exclu- 
sively Spanish sources. 

There is, however, one map in existence, which is of Portuguese 
origin, upon which Yucatan appears as a peninsula. This map is pre- 
served in the Munich Military Library, and Mr. Runstmann, an expert 
in mediaeval cartography, calls it “a part of a Portuguese Portulano,” 
and gives it, he does not say on what grounds, the surprisingly early 
date of 1514. If he is correct in this statement, it would prove that 
the Portuguese were not only acquainted with the peninsula form 
previous to the Spaniards, but that this country must have been dis- 
covered, and the details of its coast-lines explored and mapped down, 
long before the Castilians pretended, and as it is generally accepted 
up to the present day. 

The doubts excited by the inspection of this rare specimen of 
Portuguese cartography led us to glance at those maps of the New 
Western World, which are known to have been published before the 
aforesaid date of 1514. We count five of them. First, that of the 
Ptolemy, of 1513; second, the so-called Petrus Martyr map of 1511; 
third, that of Bernardus Sylvanus, 1511; fourth, the Ruysch Ptolemy 
of 1508, and last, the map of Juan de la Cosa, 1500. Only ¢wo of these 
maps, the two editions of Ptolemy, will become of interest, 7f viewing 
this subject under the impression that the Portuguse might possibly have 
navigated the coasts of Yucatan previous to the Spaniards. It will be 
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seen that both these maps exhibit opposite to Cuba, in a near west, a 
certain portion of land, triangular in form, which bears no proper name, 
but the coast of which is studded with a series of names. The number 
of these names in the Ptolemy edition of 1508 isseven. They are given 
in Latin, and the western side of this triangular land is closed by a 
ribbon, upon which a legend is written in the same language. In the 
edition of 1513 the names are nineteen in number; they are written in 
Portuguese, and the legend is left out. Notwithstanding these differ- 
ences, it will be found that these two drawings represent the same 
land, and that they were copied from a common original; for ona closer 
inspection, the names put down in the edition of 1508 will be recog- 
nized as a Latinized version of the names appearing in the Ptolemy of 
1513, the editor of which took care to put them down in their original 
form in Portuguse. Various of these names, however, are not quite 
legible. They appear in an abbreviated form, and must have been 
found so either by the copyist on the original itself, or been maimed by 
him, perhaps also by the printer. Attempts to restore these names 
have been undertaken, but without success, and the opinion is pre- 
vailing that this western portion of the New World was intended by 
the Ptolemy cartographers to represent that portion of the island of 
Cuba which had been discovered by Christopher Columbus in his two 
first voyages. 

If this opinion be correct, it is clear that the set of those names 
which are still legible, and convey a full geographical meaning, ought 
necessarily to belong to the named island. But this is not so. They 
widely differ from the names given by Columbus to the Cuban shores 
in his official reports, and so also from those put down by Juan de la Cosa 
on his map of Cuba, A. D. 1500. On closer study of this little carto- 
graphical puzzle, the shores as well as the names of this Antillan 
west-end will turn out to represent a fragmentary map, which shows the 
eastern and the northern coast of the peninsula of Yucatan. We intend 
to bring out this point in an article specially devoted to this subject. It 
will be demonstrated, with the necessary illustrations, that the editors 
of the Ptolemy map, 1518, unacquainted as they were with the xorth of 
a certain sketch which they had received for publication, and which 
showed land discovered in the near west of Cuba, failed in giving the 
shores of this land the position which it actually and in nature requires. 
Had the editors delineated the southern shores as facing toward the 
east,and the eastern toward the north, the mysterious block of land 
would have long ago been recognized to represent that which it was 
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intended to mean, namely, the two named coasts of the peninsula 
of Yucatan. This map will not only be found to exhibit true Yuca- 
tan names, but if compared with the new Yucatan map, also the 
bays, the capes, the rivers and hills of the same peninsula, in their nat- 
ural position and succession. As for the author cf this sketch, it will 
be proved to the highest point of probability that it was Amerigo 
Vespucci, who prepared it as a result of his first voyage (1oth of May, 
1497—15th of October, 1498). Due reference will be made to help 
gained from our examination of M. de Varnhagen’s treatise, Am. Vespucci, 
son caractére, ses écrits, sa vie et ses navigations, Lima, 1865, and Oscar 
Peschel’s note 2, page 235, Geschichte der Erdkunde, Munchen, 1865. 
The former succeeded 1n presenting full literary evidence of a first 
navigation made by Amerigo Vespucci towards the Honduras and 
Yucatan coasts in the year 1479, while the other sagaciously suggested 
that the authorship of the Ptolemy map of 1573 should be assigned to 
Amerigo Vespucci, because of two errors in print, which appear with 
the same wrong spelling on this map, and the text of Vespucci’s 
Navigazioni. ; 

Should the new evidence, which we intend to bring forward for the 
authenticity of the Vespucci map, find acceptation, the long enter- 
tained issue, whether our continent ought to bear the name of the 
Florentine or the Genoese, must necessarily be decided in favor of the 
. former. Columbus touched our continent in Paria on the 31st of July, 
1498; Vespucci, fourteen months earlier, on the Honduras shores, on 
the roth of May, 1497. Whether, however, Cabot might not have dis- 
covered the American shores still earlier than Vespucci, is a question 
which does not fall within the province of our research. 


PH. VALENTINI 


Notre.—The new map to which Mr. Valentini alludes is entitled, ‘“ Mapa de la Peninsula de 
Yucatan Comprendiendo los Estados de Yucatan y Campeche compilado por Joaquin Hibbe y 
Andres Azuar Perez y revisado y aumentado con datos importantes por C. Herman Berendt, 
1873.” [27 by 37 inches. ] EDITOR 
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LETTERS OF DE FERSEN 
AID-DE-CAMP TO ROCHAMBEAU 
WRITTEN TO HIS FATHER IN SWEDEN 
1780-1782 
Translated for the Magazine from Baron de 


Klinchowstrim’s Count de Fersen 
Paris—1878 


I 


Paris, 2d March, 1780 

Here I am, my dear father, at the 
height of my ambition. A great expe- 
dition of 12,000 men is being organized, 
but I am assured it will be raised to 
20,000. I have obtained permission to 
join it as aid-de-camp to the General, 
who is M. de Rochambeau; but secrecy 
has been strongly pressed upon me, as 
it has been refused to many others. 
Every body wishes to join it, but a firm 
resolution has been adopted to send to 
it only such officers as belong to the 
marching regiments. I owe my ap- 
pointment to M. de Vergennes. He 
undertook to procure it for me. I 
am in a state of delight I can hardly 
express. 

When I spoke to M. de Rochambeau, 
he said a thousand kind things to me, and 
talked to me long of you, my father; he 
ended by saying that he would be de- 
lighted to have me near him, and to 
show you how much he esteems you, 
and how sincerely he is attached to you. 
The generals with him are the Mar- 
quis de Jancourt, the Count de Cara- 
man and the Marquis de Viomesnil; the 
last two have considerable reputation ; 
that of M. de Rochambeau is made. 
It is on the whole the best choice that 
could have been made. There are three 
German regiments, Anhalt, Royal Deux- 
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Ponts and Royal Corse. Ihave not been 
able to see the list of French regiments, 
but the Colonels have been ordered to 
appear at Brest on the 15th, and the 
rest of us the 25th, in order to leave 
from the 1st to the 4th of April. The 
convoy will be escorted by twelve ves- 
sels and a sufficient number of Frigates. 
Our fleet will be commanded by M. 
Duchaffaud, and the Count d’Estaing 
is to command the fleet of observation, 
which will remain this year in the Chan- 
nel. The navy will burst with spite, but 
I think it for the best. 





Brest, 4th April, 1730 

Our embarkation progresses ; the ar- 
tillery, munitions of war and provisions 
are already embarked, and now that of 
the troops is being carried on. The 
first regiment arrived to-day, and all 
will be embarked on the 8th. M. de 
Rochambeau wishes to be in the road- 
stead on the roth, so as to sail on the 
12th or the 13th. I can not tell you 
how delighted I am, but my happiness 
will be only complete when we are at 
Cape Finistére. I wrote you, my dear 
father, that our division, for it can 
hardly yet be called an army, was of 
7,683 men. It is now reduced to 5,000 
by the negligence and incompetency 
which attend every thing now in this 
country. You can judge; when this 
expedition, which was then fixed at 
4,000 men, was first talked of, M. de 
Rochambeau refused to take charge of 
it in consequence of the small number 
of troops, and said that he would not 
accept the command unless there were 
7,000 men. At that time every body 
blamed him for his moderation; he re- 
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plied then that he was sure to have more 
than he could carry with him. The re- 
sult has justified him, for in place of 
30,000 tons, which M. de Sartines had 
promised him, he only found in all the 
transports gotten together at Brest 
12,000 tons; as each man is estimated 
to require two tons, this makes only the 
third. However, by dint of manage- 
ment we have found means to leave only 
2,595 men behind, and take with us 5088. 
We are allin despair at this, and can 
not help being surprised and indignant 
that care had not been taken to bring 
over the vessels from Havre and Saint- 
Malo to Brest during the winter instead 
of waiting for spring, when the Jersey 
privateers prevent any communication 
between these three ports, as is now the 
case; 10 or 12 large vessels were counted 
upon from Havre or Saint-Malo, which 
were obliged to return at full speed for 
fear of capture, and Bordeaux has been 
written to for others; but if they do not 
arrive by the r2th of this month, we 
shall nevertheless leave, and the rest of 
our little army will join us as soon as it 
can. I have reason to believe that it 
will be incredsed 4,000 men, which is 
very necessary. 

We have four general officers; M. le 
Chevalier de Chatellux, the Chevalier 
and the Baron de Viomesnil, two broth- 
ers, and M. de Wicktenstein, formerly 
Colonel of the regiment of Anhalt; all 
these four are Maréchaux de Camp. 
We take a great deal of artillery, the 
siege train being very heavy. We have 
provisions for four months at sea and 
four months on land. We will be es- 
corted by seven ships of the line: Zhe 
Due de Bourgogne of 80 guns, the Nep- 
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tune of 74, the Conguérant of 74, the 
Jason of 64, the Evetllé of 64, the Pro- 
vence of 64, the Ardent of 64; this is the 
ship which was captured from the Eng- 
lish last year, and two frigates. The 
convoy is of 24 vessels. I do not yet 
know on what vessel I shall be; the 
general goes on board the Duc de Bour- 
gogne, and has with him his old aid-de- 
camp; there is no room there for any 
more, but I am sure to be on a ship of war. 





At Sea, 16th May (Monday), on 
board the /ason, latitude of Finistére 
I have only time to write you two 
words, to tell you that Iam well; I have 
not suffered at all from the sea. Wehave 
already had heavy weather, in which one 
of our vessels was dismasted. The wind 
is favorable, and I believe that in forty 
days we shall be in America. We have 
just seen a large vessel a great distance 
off; it is not known whether she is a 
friend or foe. I have no time to write 
more. 
Newport, R. I., 5th Aug., 1780 
The letter I wrote you the 16th July, 
which returned to Newport the 23d, be- 
cause of the appearance of the English 
fleet, is now at the bottom of the ocean; 
it was lost as it left the harbor the 3oth 
July; she struck on a rock. I sent you 
an account of the naval combat we had, 
and a plan, as also a little journal of the 
voyage. I have not the time to rewrite 
an account of the battle, and to draw the 
plan of it ; as for the journal, here it is: 
Left Brest the 4th (May); caught in a 
gale in the Gulf of Gascony the 11th; 
the 16th or 17th doubled Cape Finis- 
tére, as far down as the 27th degree of 
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latitude, then steered to the west; the 
2oth June, crossing the Bermudas, met 
five English vessels and a frigate; we 
fought them for two hours without re- 
ceiving any damage of consequence. 
We intended to have made land in 
Chesapeake Bay ; but the 4th, when we 
were not more than 15 leagues distant, 
we saw 11 vessels which we took to be 
men-of-war, which led us to change our 
course, and to steer for Rhode Island, 
where we arrived safely the evening of 
the 11th, and came to anchor in the 
roadstead at 6 o'clock in the evening. 
It was not without serious fears that we 
should meet the English that we made 
the crossing from Chesapeake to this 
point ; they were well founded, for Ad- 
miral Graves, who left England to over- 
take us and bring us to action, if it were 
possible, arrived at New York the 13th, 
took in fresh seamen, and appeared be- 
fore our harbor the 17th. If he had 
arrived before us he would have occu- 
pied Rhode Island, and we could only 
have entered after a battle, in which we 
would have, in any event, have lost our 
convoy, whatever other advantage we 
might have gained. 

I can tell you nothing about our cam- 
paign. I know nothing. We hope to 
join General Washington, who is only 
25 miles from New York, because we 
believe this to be the only way for us to 
operate and accomplish anything. I do 
not know if this junction can be effected. 
Meanwhile we are blockaded by twenty 
sail, of which ten ships-of-the-line ; they 
approach the coast very nearly every 
day. It is not believed anything will 
come of it; such is my opinion. We 


are every moment in expectation of 
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General Clinton, who has embarked 
at New York with 10,000 men; we are 
ready to receive him; our preparations 
all made. I hope he may come, but I 
can hardly believe he will commit such 
an act of folly. 

Newport, 8th September, 1780 

Nothing has happened since my last. 
We have not left our island ; we occupy, 
undisturbed and in the best of order, an 
extremely healthy camp, admirably 
chosen and perfectly entrenched, the 
works of which are not yet finished ; we 
are working at them. The strictest disci- 
pline is observed ; nothing is taken from 
the inhabitants except with their full 
consent and for cash; there has not yet 
been a single complaint against the 
troops. This discipline is admirable. 
It astonishes the inhabitants, who are 
accustomed to be pillaged by the Eng- 
lish and by their own troops. ‘The most 
entire confidence and the greatest har- 
mony exists between the two nations. 
If this be sufficient to ensure the success 
of the expedition, we are certain of its 
success. 

For the last four or five days we have 
not been blockaded; it is not known 
whither this fleet has gone; we are 
every moment looking for news from 
Jamaica; if it is taken I fear we shall 
not have much to do here. General 
Clinton, who commanded at New York, 
remains at Long Island with 20,000 
men ; he has gathered a great supply of 
wood and provisions. He seems deter- 
mined to pass the winter there. I fear 
we shall pass ours here. I shall be con- 
soled, however, if we open the campaign 
in the spring. Our army is in the best 
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possible condition. Officers and men 
are perfectly disposed and ready for the 
common cause. Now and then some 
little annoyances occur; that is inevit- 
able, but the order and discipline main- 
tained is admirable, particularly for a 
French army; this proves that they 
gnly need a good commander. We 
have not yet begun to manoeuvre, but 
shall in a few days. 

You know the French, my dear father, 
and what are called the Court people 
(gens de da cour), sufficiently to under- 
stand their despair at being obliged to 
pass the winter quietly at Newport, far 
from their mistresses and the pleasures 
of Paris; no suppers, no theatres, no 
balls; they are in despair; only an 
order to march upon the enemy will 
console them. We had some extreme 
heat here during August; I have never 
felt anything like it in Italy. Now the 
air is cooler, the climate superb and the 
country charming. We were on the 
mainland about eight days ago with the 
General. I was the only one of his aids 
who accompanied him. We remained 
ten days, and saw the finest country imag- 
inable, the inhabitants well-to-do, but 
without luxury or display ; they are con- 
tent with the simple necessaries of life 
which, in other countries are left to the 
lower class ; their clothing is simple but 
good, and their habits have not yet been 
spoiled by European luxury. This 
country will be happy if it enjoy a long 
peace, and if the two parties which at 
present divide it do not bring it to the 
fate of Poland and of so many other 
republics. These two parties are called 
the whigs and the fortes. The first is 
wholly for liberty and independence ; it 
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is made up of people of the lowest birth 
and no property; the greater part of 
those who live in the interior of the coun- 
try belong to it. The /orzes are for the 
English, or it is more correct to say for 
peace, not caring much whether they are 
free or dependent; they belong to a higher 
class, and alone possess any property in 
the country. Some have relatives and 
lands in England; others, to preserve 
those which they had in the country, 
embraced the English cause, which was 
the stronger. When the whigs are the 
stronger they pillage the others to the 
best of their ability. This is nursing a 
hatred and animosity between them 
which will be extinguished with diffi- 
culty, and remain the source of a thou- 
sand troubles. 
Newport, 14th September, 1780 

I have neither any very interesting or 
very good news to send you; there is 
one quite distressing for us, that of the 
defeat of General Gates, by Lord Corn- 
wallis, in South Carolina the roth August. 
The American general advanced impru- 
dently ; he was attacked, half of his 
troops were killed, the rest captured ; 
only he and his aid-de-camp were 
saved. We have as yet no details of the 
affair. Count Rochambeau had the 
news by an express which arrived the 
day before yesterday, but he has not yet 
made it public ; he does not speak of it, 
nevertheless the whole town knows it. 
An American, with whom I conversed 
this morning, said he had seen a letter 
addressed to a member of the Council, 
in which was the information that the 
militia, under the orders of General 
Gates, had all passed over to the Eng- 
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lish at the beginning of the action. If 
this be true what dependence can be 
placed on such troops, and is not a brave 
man to be pitied who commands such 
men? This, my dear father, in our 
present situation is not encouraging. It 
is to be hoped that it will change on the 
arrival of the second division, which we 
are all waiting for with the greatest im- 
patience. The Newport garrison begins 
to grow very sad. 





Newport, 16th October, 1780 

This, my dear father, is the first 
sure opportunity I have had of writing 
you for a long time. I am certain that 
it will reach you and be handed to you 
unread ; it will go by a frigate which M. 
de Rochambeau is about to send to 
France. The Duke de Lauzun sends 
one of his people and undertakes to 
have my letters delivered to Count de 
Creutz, to whom I write by the same 
opportunity. An officer is to go to 
France by this frigate to explain the 
state and position of this army and of 
our dear allies, both of which are bad 
enough. It is not known who will be 
entrusted with this commission ; every 
body says it will be myself ; many of the 
general officers, M. de Chatellux and 
Baron de Vioménil, have spoken of me 
as one who could perfectly answer the 
wishes of the General in this regard. I 
do not know what the end will be, but I 
shall take no step to obtain it, and shall 
not refuse it if it be offered me. But I 
would prefer not to be charged with such 
a disagreeable business. Something of 
interest might happen in my absence 
and I should be in despair not to have a 
hand in it. 
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Our position here is very disagreeable. 
We are vegetating within reach of the 
enemy in the saddest and most frightful 
laziness and inaction, and are obliged, 
because of our small numbers, to the 
fatiguing part of defense ; we are of no 
use to our allies; we cannot leave our 
island without exposing our fleet to 
capture or destruction ; our fleet cannot 
go out without sacrificing us to the 
enemy who, with his superiority in ships 
and men, would not hesitate to attack 
us and cut off our retreat from the 
mainland. There are all the while the 
English ships, large and small, who 
watch us from a short distance ; we dare 
not go out to meet them, for they have 
ships perpetually on the station at 
Gardner’s Island, twenty miles to the 
southwest, and the English fleet of 15 to 
20 sail is nearly always in sight. So 
long as we are not stronger we must 
remain in our present position, that is, 
unless we adopt the plan of sending 
back the fleet and giving up Rhode 
Island to the English. One will always 
follow the other. So far from being 
of service to the Americans, we are 
a burthen to them; we do not re- 
inforce their army, because we are 
twelve days march from it, separated by 
arms of the sea, which cannot be passed 
when they are blocked with ice. We 
are even a burthen, because by increas- 
ing consumption we heighten the price 
of supplies, and by paying hard money 
bring paper into discredit, and thus de- 
prive Washington’s army of its facility of 
obtaining subsistence, which is refused 
for paper. Our condition is not better 
than our position; we only brought with 
us two million six hundred thousand 
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livres of which one half in hard money and 
the rest in bills of exchange ona banker 
in Philadelphia, M. Holcker. We should 
have brought twice that amount. This 
want of specie while witha nation, where 
it is always necessary to have cash in 
hand, compels us to exercise great econ- 
omy where magnificence and profusion 
are necessary. This ruins our credit. 
The supply of forage has been neglected, 
and left to the care of an intendent, 
who has relied upon contractors; they 
have not taken a military view of the 
situation, but have only consulted their 
own interest, and instead of holding in 
reserve the forage of the island and for 
thirty or forty miles around, which was 
of easy transport, they consumed them 
in the first place, and kept for the win- 
ter that further distant. God knows 
how we shall obtain any; we have al- 
ready been twice without forage, and 
for two days obliged to purchase each 
what he could find. 

The generals do not agree among 
themselves. The whole army is dis- 
couraged at remaining so long without 
doing anything. ‘The second division 
does not arrive; without it we shall 
do nothing, or at least nothing of con- 
sequence. M. de Rochambeau sends 


to France to give an account of his sit- 


uation, and to demand reinforcements 
of men as well as money. We shall see 
what will come of it. 

I was about fifteen days ago at Hart- 
ford, forty leagues distant from here, 
with M.de Rochambeau. We were only 
six, the Admiral, his Chief of Engineers, 
his son, the Vicomte de Rochambeau, 
and two aids-de-camp, of whom I was 
one. He had an interview there with 
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General Washington. M. de Rocham- 
beau sent me in advance to announce 
his arrival, and I had time to see this 
man, illustrious, if not unique in our cen- 
tury. His handsome and majestic, while 
at the same time mild and open coun- 
tenance perfectly reflects his moral qual- 
ities ; he looks the hero ; he is very cold ; 
speaks little, but is courteous and frank. 
A shade of sadness overshadows his 
countenance, which is not unbecoming, 
and gives him an interesting air. His 
suite was more numerous than ours. The 
Marquis de Lafayette, General Knox, 
Chief of Artillery, M. de Gouvion, a 
Frenchman, Chief of Engineers, and six 
aids-de-camp, accompanied him. He 
had besides an escort of 22 dragoons, 
which was necessary, as he passed 
through a country full of enemies. As 
there is no travelling by posting in this 
country, every one must journey with his 
own horses, and nearly always on horse- 
back, because of the bad roads. How- 
ever every body was in carriages, except 
our two aids-de-camp. We were three 
days making the journey. General 
Washington as many. On the way we 
learned the arrival of Rodney at New 
York; nevertheless we continued our 
journey. The two Generals and the 
Admiral were closeted together the 
whole of the day we passed at Hartford. 
The Marquis de Lafayette was called in 
as an interpreter, as Washington does 
not either speak French or understand 
it. They separated mutually pleased 
with each other; at least they say so. 
It was on leaving there that General 
Washington discovered the treason of 
General Arnold, one of the best they 
have, who has been twice shot through 
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the body, and has always behaved well. 
He had been gained over by General 
Clinton, and was to have given up West 
Point, where he was in command. Ma- 
jor André, first aid-de-camp to General 
Clinton, had arrived, disguised as a 
countryman, to examine the fortifica- 
tions, and to agree upon the manner in 
which they should be attacked, and how 
General Arnold should be out of the way 
so as not to excite any suspicion. There 
was a frigate waiting on the Hudson 
River, whose boat was to meet him at a 
given place. All being arranged with 
General Arnold, Major André goes to 
find the boat, but does not find it. The 
frigate had been forced to take another 
position by the cannon of West Point, 
which fired upon it, and was two leagues 
lower down. Major André, ignorant of 
this, undertook to return to New York 
by land ; he was stopped by a party of 
countrymen, who were making careful 
patrols because General Washington 
was on the road. He (André) shows 
them the passport of General Arnold ; 
they doubting its authenticity, notwith- 
standing all the offers he made them, 
took him tothe army. At the same time 
Washington arrives at West Point; he 
sends two of his aids-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Arnold to invite him to dine with 
him, and goes in person to visit the 
forts. The aids-de-camp find him at 
breakfast with his wife. A moment 
after they had seated themselves a per- 
son comes in who whispers a word in the 
ear of the General, who rises and says 
a word in an undertone to his wife ; this 
word was: “ Good bye forever”—and 
goes out, The wife falls in a swoon. 
The aids-de-camp assist her without 
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understanding the meaning of the scene; 
and some minutes after arrives the 
courier who brings the news to General 
Washington. The traitor is pursued, 
but it is too late. If the English had 
succeeded in getting possession of this 
post, they were the masters of the whole 
of the Hudson River; they would have 
stopped all communication and junction 
between our army and that of the 
Americans, unless by a long detour, and 
Washington, who is encamped at Or- 
ange-town, between West Point and 
New York, would have found himself 
between two fires, and have inevitably 
been destroyed before we could have 
come up to his assistance; perhaps it 
would have been all over for America, 
and we should have had the mortifica- 
tion of having arrived here only to wit- 
ness the complete ruin of our allies and 
to still further to ensure their depend- 
ence by the discouragement this would 
have occasioned. Our position would 
not have been better, for the English, 
having nothing further to fear from the 
Americans, would have turned all their 
forces upon us, and we are not in suffi- 
cient strength to resist them. Fortun- 
ately the blow was averted. It is said 
that Major André has been hanged; it 
is a pity; he was a youth of twenty- 
four and full of talent. The General 
has no news of it. I hope it may prove 
false. 

I have already informed you, my dear 
father, that I am extremely intimate 
with the Duc de Lauzun. Opinions are 
very much divided concerning him. 
You will hear good and bad reports 
of him. The first are right, the second 
are wrong. If those who say them 
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knew him, they would change their 
minds, and do justice to his heart. He 
has taken a friendship for me, and pro- 
poses to me in the frankest way imag- 
inable to accept the place of Colonel 
commanding of his legion, which is va- 
cant, and in a year he proposes to cede me 
the proprietorship of it as he desires to 
retire from the service. His legion con- 
sists of 1,000 infantry, 500 hussars and 
some small pieces of artillery. 
proposition is too agreeable and advan- 
tageous for me to refuse; it will be 
doubly pleasant to me. 
Lauzun writes on the subject to the 
Queen, who is full of kindness for him ; 
she has a little for me. 


will bring the reply to the letters it 
takes over I may receive my brevet. 
Lauzun assures me that there can be 
no difficulty about it. 





Newport, the 18th [October] 1780 

You have already heard of the defeat 
of General Gates in the southern country. 
I sent you word of it. Congress has re- 
called him to Philadelphia, and has 
given command of his corps to General 
Green. He is suspected, for he is on 
the closest relations with Arnold. It 
appears that his desertion had no conse- 
quences. Everything is quiet. At New 
York ten battalions of grenadiers and 
chasseurs, with detachments of other 
regiments of the army to the number of 
4,000, have been embarked; they are 
for the south of America. A fleet has 
just arrived at New York from Cork, in 
Ireland, laden with supplies, of which 
they were beginning to be in great need ; 
this fleet has brought 4,000 recruits, 


The 


The Duc de 


I wrote to her 
also, and hope that by the Frigate which’ 
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English and Hessians together. What a 
war for the English, who are compelled 
to bring everything over, even to their 
provisions! ‘This power must have 
great resources to have sustained it so 
long. 

Newport, 13th November, 1780 

The frigate which carried our letters 
left the 28th of last month. The 27th 
we saw a fleet of 13 sail of men-of-war, 
but not seeing it the next day, and re- 
ceiving word that it had stood to the 
eastward, three of our frigates went out ; 
the destination of the two others is not 
known. Otherwise we have no news. We 
think that M. de Guichen has returned 
to Europe. 

The Arnold affair had no conse- 
quences. Poor Major André, a young 
man of 28 years, of the highest expecta- 
tions, the friend of General Clinton, has 
been hanged. ‘This spectacle has 
caused a great impression in the army, 
and the two officers whom General 
Washington had assigned to him as 
guards of honor to accompany him to 
execution had not the heart to follow 
him thither. 

General Gates, whose defeat you will 
have read in the Gazette, has been 
recalled to Philadelphia by Congress, 
and the command of his corps given to 
General Greene. He stands quite high 
with the army. It is said that Congress 
suspects General Gates on account of 
his intimate relations with Arnold, and 
that he is recalled on this account. 
The three States of New York, Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts have just named 
General Washington Dictator, with ab- 
solute power over the military. It is 
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believed that the other ten States will 
do the same thing. This resolution will 
give nerve to affairs by changing their 
complexion and arousing the Americans 
from their dull indolence Fourteen 
Spanish and nine French vessels have 
just taken, off Providence, a convoy of 
fifty sail on their way from the Indies 
and the Islands ; they were richly laden. 

Our war is no more active than it was. 
There is talk of a slight advantage 
the Americans have had over an Eng- 
lish party ; the news is not certajn, and 
I have my doubts of it. At New York 
6,000 troops, nearly all grenadiers and 
chasseurs have been embarked; 3,000 
are already gone, and have landed in 
Chesapeake Bay. It is said that Clinton 
goes with the remainder. His object is 
certainly a southern expedition to seize 
North Carolina and Virginia, or to do 
all the damage possible in that quarter. 
They will meet but little resistance. The 
American corps there does not exceed 
4,000 men, and some militia upon whom 
no dependence can be placed. The 
half, or perhaps three-quarters of these 
4,000 men will, perhaps, have finished 
their term of enlistment in the month of 
January, when the army will be reduced 
to nothing. General Washington cannot 
leave the position he has taken without 
giving up to the English the entire 
course of the Hudson River and all the 
country in its neighborhood, and we, for 
want of sufficient means, cannot leave 
our island, where we are obliged to 
remain, like an oyster in his shell. The 
English will have entire freedom of 
action in the South; they have at 
Charleston 6,000 men in garrison by 
whom they can reinforce their army, 
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and half the country is with them, 
Their position is good if they know how 
to take advantage of it, and ours is des- 
perate if it do not change. 

M. de Rochambeau has just sent 
Lauzun’s Legion into quarters on the 
mainland 29 leagues from here. Want 
of necessary forage compelled him to it. 
The Duke de Lauzun continues to treat 
me with the same friendship. He talks 
to me constantly of my affair, and tells 
me how happy he will be to transfer the 
ownership of his legion to me; he does 
not wish money ; he said to me when I 
mentioned it to him : “JZ do not sell men, 
though I have sometimes bought them. J, 
however, would myself pay to find a man 
to whom I could leave my corps, which I 
love as my children, with such confidence 
as to you.” The style is perfect, and 
thoroughly shows the man. The hope 
of a prompt success in this business en- 
chants me and makes me happy. 





Newport, 7th December, 1780 

You see, my dear father, we are still at 
Newport ; we are not even thinking of 
leaving it. We remain very quiet in our 
winter quarters. The army of Wash- 
ington went into theirs fifteen days 
since, Admiral Rodney has gone back 
to the Islands with his 10 Ships, 
and we have Arbuthnot here with 
7 Ships and 3 or 4 Frigates. Affairs 
are going on well in the South; Colonel 
Ferguson has been defeated by the 
Americans ; his corps of 1400 men has 
been nearly destroyed, which has com- 
pelled Lord Cornwallis, who commands 
the English forces in that quarter, to 
fall back on Charleston with his corps 
of 4,000 men, the greater part of which 
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have died of fatigue or sickness. The 
English had sent Brigadier Leslie from 
New York, with a corps of 2,500 men, 
to join Cornwallis. By a letter from 
this officer to Lord Cornwallis, which 
was intercepted, we learn that he had 
disembarked at Portsmouth in Virginia, 
and that he was awaiting orders to effect 
a junction. Taking into consideration 
the retreat of Cornwallis towards Char- 
leston, it seems probable that it will not 
be made. It is even said that Leslie 
returned to New York. 

Before going into winter quarters, 
General Washington wished to make an 
attempt on Staten Island; he desired to 
draw the attention of the English to 
another direction by a foraging expedi- 
tion against Kingsbridge, but they 
were not deceived, and having on the 
contrary reinforced all their posts in 
Staten Island, he gave up the attempt. 
M. de Rochambeau has just returned 
from a little trip of six days to the main- 
land. I accompanied him, making a 
third; we saw neither a fine country nor 
good people; they are for most part 
lazy and mercenary; how with such 
qualities make any thing out of them 
for the war? 


CONNECTICUT ELECTIONS IN 
THE COLONIAL DAYS 


A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN CON- 
NECTICUT TO HIS FRIEND 
IN NEW YORK 
From the New York Mercury, March 22, 1757 
Sir—You request to be satisfied with 
our Method of electing our Rulers in 
this Colony, and what Security we have 
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against fraud, and imposition, or guard 
against undue elections, whether per- 
sons viciously inclined may not give ip 
many votes for one and the same person 
at the same election without detection 
of punishment. It is with reluctance 
that I undertake to answer your request ; 
but since I am satisfied that it is not 
founded on (?) inimical.to the colony, I 
shall give you as true and as just an 
account of the matter as I can, and so 
shall observe to you that the laws of the 
colony made to regulate the election of 
governors, deputy governors, assistants, 
treasurer and secretary requires, that the 
freemen in the several towns in the col- 
ony (who by the way are the only loyal 
electors) shall met together annully in 
the month of September, where, after 
they shall have chosen their deputies or 
representatives, shall give in their votes 
to an assistant justice of the peace or 
constable, with their names fairly writ- 
ten, which assistant, justice of the peace 
or constable shall make out a copy of the 
names of all those voted for, and the 
number of votes each person hath, and 
attest the same, and seal them up, and 
send them to the general assembly in 
October, when the votes of all the free- 
men in the government shall be com- 
pared, and the twenty persons who shall 
on such comparison be found to have 
the greatest number of votes, shall be 
the persons out of whom the twelve as- 
sistants shall be chosen; the next elec- 
tion in the month of April preceding the 
election which is in the month of May, 
the freemen in all the towns are to meet 
in their several towns, and give in their 
votes for such twelve of the twenty 
as they chose should be assistants 
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for the year then ensuing, and the 
constables are to receive the votes, 
seal them up, and either carry them or 
send them by one of the deputies to 
Stratford, and deliver them to those that 
shall be appointed to receive, sort and 
count them, and those twelve that have 
the greatest number of votes are to 
be assistants for the year then next 
ensuing. 

This is the method of choosing our 
council, or assistants; the governor and 
deputy governor may be chosen out of 
any of the freemen of the colony; and 
all the security we have for men’s acting 
honestly, and all the guard we have 
against fraud, is a penalty of four or five 
pounds ; if any man that is not a free- 
man shall presume to vote in the choice 
of these officers, or if any man that is a 
freeman shall put in more than one vote 
for one man to one office at the same 
election. 

I must confess it looks to me as though 
this wanted an addition or an amend- 
ment; and the fact in the case, if I am 
rightly informed, justifies my sentiments. 
I was told in the great ruffle there was in 
the government last election, when so 
many of our best men was slaughtered 
merely for their steady loyalty to the 
crown and the parliament of Great Brit- 
ain, and to save the priviledge of the gov- 
ernment from a legal forfeiture, there 
came a vast many more votes from one 
town than they had freemen, either at their 
meeting or in the town ; also in the ses- 
sions of the assembly this last October 
one of the persons appointed to receive 
and count the votes sent in for nomina- 
tion told me there came a paper from a 
certain town in New London County, 
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on which was writ a certain number of 
names, and to these names a certain 
number of figures annexed, without be- 
ing attested by any assistant, justice or 
constable to be the votes of freemen of 
any town, or so much as sealed up ; and 
yet by the major part of the counties the 
law it self in that case was arbitrated 
away, and that paper received, and the 
number on it counted as the votes of 
the freemen of the town of Preston, 
without any of these things which the 
law, as it now stands, requires; this 
makes me think is as necessary at least 
that the counters should be sworn to act 
in the fall, as in the spring of the year. 

Thus I have attended in some meas- 
ure to answer your request. 

I am your humble servant. 


(nto errtoonsh 


NOTES 


ARNOLD AT SARATOGA.—In the battle 
of the 7th of October, 1777, which prac- 
tically decided the fate of Burgoyne’s 
expedition, General Benedict Arnold is 
represented as galloping about the field 
like one beside himself, leading the 
troops to the charge with reckless dar- 
ing, and even unconsciously dealing 
blows on those about him. 

Wilkinson attributed his conduct to 
intoxication, but Major Armstrong, who 
assisted in removing Arnold wounded 
from the field, saw no’ signs of that. 
Other methods for accounting for his 
frenzied behavior have been suggested, 
but no evidence bearing on the question 
has heretofore been produced that I am 
aware of. In the History of the Town 
of Northwood, New Hampshire, just 
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published, I find some testimony which 
may aid us in solving the problem. 

Dr. Edmund Chadwick of Deerfield, 
N. H., was in October, 1777, acting as 
surgeon of Colonel Scammell’s regiment, 
and was present at the battle in ques- 
tion. He related that during the action, 
while he was engaged in his professional 
duties in rear of the American troops, 
a hogshead of rum stood near him, the 
upper head of which was removed for 
the convenience of serving the contents 
to the men ; that Arnold rode up in hot 
haste, saying, “Give me a dipperful of 
that rum.” It was handed him; he 
drank the whole, wheeled his horse, and 
dashed into the fight. 

The term “dipperful ” is rather vague, 
but very diminutive vessels ‘would be 
out of place in the army, and it would 
be a small dipper probably which con- 
tained less than apint. It may be added 
that Dr. Chadwick was well known to be a 
gentleman of characterand respectability. 

With regard to the statement of Arm- 
strong, it may be said that a great shock 
sometimes instantly sobers the most in- 
toxicated person. Arnold had been 
severely wounded, and had his horse 
shot under him, before he was taken 
from the field. 

Exeter, N. #1. B. 

JoHN CRUGER AND THE DECLARA- 
TION OF 1765.—In the Magazine for 
June, 1877 [I. 350-51], speaking of the 
Stamp Act Congress of 1765, John Aus- 
tin Stevens states that John Cruger of 
New York was the author, dy tradition, 
of the “Declaration of Rights and 
Grievances” adopted by that body. If 
he mean the “Resolves” of that Con- 
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gress, I think he is mistaken, and I must 
claim the honor of their authorship for 
the “Farmer of Pennsylvania.” 

In the year 1801 two young printers 
of Wilmington, Del., collected together 
the political writings of John Dickenson, 
and published them in two volumes. 
Their selection and arrangement were 
made under the direct supervision of Mr. 
Dickenson, as he himself distinctly states 
in a letter to his kinsman, Dr. George 
Logan of Philadelphia, which appeared 
in Vol. I, page 413, etc., of the American 
Quarterly Review for 1826. This letter 
was occasioned by the assertion of Chief 
Justice Marshall, in the second volume 
of his “Life of Washington,” that 
Richard Henry Lee was the author of 
the First Petition to the King, when in 
reality the author was Mr. Dickenson. 
Judge Marshall made the necessary cor- 
rection in a note to the fourth volume 
of his “ Life of Washington.” 

The “ Resolves” referred to in the 
first part of this letter will be found in the 
first volume of Mr. Dickenson’s writ- 
ings. As Mr. Dickenson himself justly 
remarks, had he allowed any article to 
appear in those volumes as coming from 
his pen, when in reality they came from 
another’s, he would be guilty of an abso- 
lute dishonesty. 

Upon the strength of these facts, I 
am obliged to believe him the author of 
the “Resolves,” and accordingly be- 
speak a place in the Magazine for this 
necessary correction. 

WHARTON DICKENSON. 

Honesdale, Penn. 





THE FIRST GREAT QUARTO BIBLE IN 
AMERICA.—Caleb Cresson, in his diary, 
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recently privately printed, describes a 
visit to Isaac Collins, at Trenton, on the 
25th August, 1791. He says that after 
breakfast he “went up to his printing 
room, where his hands were busily em- 
ployed on a quarto edition of the Holy 
Bible, which they were near finishing ;—a 
great work, and, I believe, the first of 
the size printed in America. He told us 
he meant to strike off 5,000 impressions, 
which would occasion him to advance, 
in paper and workmanship, at least from 
£4,000 to £5,000 before he could re- 
ceive any advantage. But as our Soci- 
ety in the United States, and particu- 
larly in Pennsylvania, have encouraged 
the task, by subscription and otherwise, 
I hope his laudable and industrious en- 
deavours may be finally blessed and 
prospered.” —Caleb Cresson’s Diary. 
EDITOR. 





FRANKLIN’S GRAVE. —I went into 
what is called the Church burying ground, 
and viewed the little spot that contains 
the earthly remains of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, once so popular, and noted in his 
day amongst the great and the learned, 
but death has now brought him on a 
level with the meanest. He made but 
little profession as to religion in his life, 
but I am told he thought it of some im- 
portance near his close, and so we must 
leave him in the hands of Infinite mercy. 
His cold bed is close up to tre north 
wall, near the north-west corner.—Diary 
of Caleb Cresson, 1791-1792. 

EDITOR, 
_ THE PHILADELPHIA FRESH-FISH MAR- 

KET. — Philadelphia, Fune 7, 1791. 
Friday morning, [June 3] for the first 
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time, arrived in this city, the waggon 
which henceforward is to supply Phila- 
delphia regularly with fish. 

By this conveyance, fish, &c., will be 
brought in perfection to this city, even 
in the hottest weather. The waggon will 
travel in the night, and be only 10} 
hours on the road; by means of three 
stages with good horses kept ready, at 
proper distances from each other. Only 
a small quantity of Sheeps-head could be 
procured for our market on Friday, and 
they in consequence, were sold perhaps 
rather dearer (7d. per Ib.) than they will 
in future be disposed off. We owe this 
establishment to a company of gentlemen 
in this city, who have severally sub- 
scribed to put this plan in execution. 

PETERSFIELD. 

CAPE DE VERD DOLLARS. — Provi- 
dence, R. J., Fune 23,1791. A consid- 
erable number of counterfeit Dollars of 
different dates, have been lately discov- 
ered in circulation in this town and the 
adjacent country. They are made of 
Block Tin, are not milled, and resemble 
those taken from a wreck on the African 
coast, usually called Cape de Verd Dol- 
lars, which have been corroded by the 
salt water. These counterfeits are easily 
detected, as they are light, and feel greasy 
to the touch. PETERSFIELD, 





ELK MEAT.—At Lake Saint Frangois 
we had two elks which were the first 
fruits of our hunt. We made a capital 
feast upon them. The elk is an animal 
as large as a mule and somewhat of the 
same form, except that the elk has 
cloven feet, and on his head very large 
horns which he sheds every winter, and 


























which are as flat as those of the fallow 
deer. The flesh is very fine, particu- 
larly when fat, and the skin is held in 
high esteem. It is commonly called 
the Orignal here. The heat at this time 
and the limited experience we had of 
life in the woods were the cause of our 
losing a great part of our meat. 

The manner of preserving it in the 
woods where no salt is to be had is to 
cut in very thin slices and spread it 
upon a gridiron, which is raised three 
feet above the earth and covered with 
small twigs, upon which the meat is 
spread ; then a fire is made beneath the 
gridiron, and the meat is dried in the 
fire and smoke until it contains no 
more moisture, and is dry as a piece of 
wood ; it is then put up in packages of 
30 or 40 lbs. which are wrapped in bark, 
and thus packed will keep five or six 
years without spoiling. When it is to be 
eaten it is reduced to powder between 
two stones and slowly boiled with Indian 
corn. The loss of our meat was the 
cause of our having nothing to eat but 
Indian corn and water for more than a 
month, for often we were not in places 
near which there was any fishing, and 
the season was not favorable for hunting. 
—Relation of 1 Abbé de Gallinée-—Mar- 
gry’s French Discoveries and Settlements. 

EDITOR. 

FIRST PRINTING PRESS FOR THE 
CHEROKEE NATION.—London, March 2, 
1791. The Indian chiefs depart for 
America on the 26th; they go with 
deep rooted enmity to the Spaniards, 
and Mr. Bowles (an adopted Indian), 
the Cherokee Chief, takes with him a 
printing press, compositors, &c., and 
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means to introduce the art of printing 
among the Indians, W. &. 


HAMILTON AND BURR.—Your note on 
Follow the Drum (III, 198), and Songs 
of the Fathers (III, 265), bring to my 
mind what I have heard from my father, 
Major Bezaleel Howe, of the New 
Hampshire line of the Continental army. 
He was one of the founders of the Cin- 
cinnati, and present at the Fourth of 
July dinner at which Hamilton and 
Burr met for the last time. He ob- 
served that they exchanged the courtesies 
of the table, and had no suspicion that 
there was any hostile feeling. 

Passaic. Joun M. Howe. 
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AN HISTORICAL MEDAL.—A few years 
ago a medal was found in a grave near 
the site of the old Miami village at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, by Mr. Henry Baker, 
while digging a drain for his farm, which 
is valuable as throwing some light upon 
the early intercourse of the French with 
the Miamis. It was found with some 
buttons and other trinkets enclosed in a 
small copper kettle lying near the head 
of the skeleton. 

The obverse has a fine medallion 
portrait, in high relief, surrounded by 
the legend, “Guil. De Nesmond. Sen- 
atus Princ.” On the reverse is a ceno- 
taph surmounted by an urn, with the 
legend, “ Pietate, Justi. Insuper et 
Amore Coningis,” and below it, “ Ob. 
M.DC.XCIII.” 

The medal is of copper or bronze, is 
perfectly preserved, and the head is un- 








doubtedly a portrait of the de Nesmond 
in whose memory it is struck. It is 
two and three-quarter inches in diam- 
eter, and perforated for suspension. 

The medal is of interest historically, 
for the reason that this point, as a por- 
tage to the Mississippi, has scant men- 
tion in history, although early known, 
and the site of the principal town of the 
great Miami Confederacy. 

Little Turtle, in his speech at the 
Treaty of Greenville, July 15, 1795, 
speaks of this point as “that glorious 
gate, through which all the good words 
of our chiefs had to pass, from the north 
to the south and from the east to the 
west.” La Salle, in a report to Fronte- 
nac, made probably in 1682, mentions 
the route by the Maumee and Wabash 
as the most direct to the Mississippi, 
and’ he speaks, in his will, 1680-1, of 
possessions in the town of the Miamis. 
Yet for a long period the long route by 
way of the lakes was followed, and we 
find little mention of the shorter 
route. 

The date of the establishment of the 
Fort des Miamis at this point is not 
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known with accuracy, although tradition 
says it was established in 1734 by 
De Vincennes, and was visited by De 
Celeron in 1749. Probably some confu- 
sion has arisen among historians from 
the fact that there were three forts of the 
name, one near the mouth of the St. 
Joseph of Lake Michigan, one at the 
present site of Fort Wayne, and the 
other down the Maumee near the divid- 
ing line between the States of Indiana 
and Ohio. 

If we were to judge from the scanty 
materials furnished by historians, we 
would be likely to conclude that little 
communication was had with this point 
and the natives here prior to the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century ; but 
this medal, now fortunately brought to 
light, proves that the relations of the 
French with the Miamis here were of an 
intimate character, else de Nesmond, 
who died in 1693, would not have been 
on such friendly (“Amore”) terms with 
Coningis as to cause his memorial medal 
to bear the friendly legend. 

Who was Coningis? Perhaps the 
Chief of the Miami Confederacy at that 























time ; but the writer is unable to find 
any reference to such a personage. 

Little more can be found in American 
history of de Nesmond. Parkman 
speaks of a Marquis de Nesmond who, 
with a squadron of fifteen of the best 
ships of the French navy, sailed for 
Newfoundland in 1696 with orders to 
defeat the English squadron supposed 
to be there, and after being reinforced 
at Penobscot by 1,500 Canadian troops 
to fall upon Boston. (Frontenac and 
New France 382-4.) This could not be 
William de Nesmond whose portrait ap- 
pears on the medal, for he died in 1693. 

Who, then, was William de Nesmond, 
the friend of Coningis, and what were 
his relations and those of the French 
Government to the Miamis at the head 
of the Maumee prior to 1693 ? 

R. S. RoBeRTSON. 


Cot, BROADHEAD’S EXPEDITION OF 
1779.—Can any of your readers inform 
me what is the title of the book in which 
{ may find Colonel Daniel Broadhead’s 
report of his expedition, against the In- 
dians, on the Alleghany river in 1779, to 
Timothy Pickering ? A. E. 

Sinclairville, Chautauqua Co., NV. Y. 





ANCIENT BOSTON PASQUINADE.—The 
following verses, to all appearance in- 
edited, were found recently in a bundle 
of letters and other manuscripts, care- 
fully preserved for generations in a New 
England family, and dating from the 
latter part of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth. 
I have no other clue to their history. 
Some of the personal allusions in these 
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lines are plain enough. But what Gov- 
ernor was intended? Who was the 
“Vice Gerent?” and what is the sig- 
nificance of the allusion at the close ? 
Perhaps some “Boston man” of the 
present day may be able to enlighten us. 


THE BOSTON MAN’S ANSWER TO THE 


CAROLINA MAN 
Sr 


We have a Governor, an honest man 

As e’re yet ruled the roost, deny it who can, 

A Gentleman by far too Good for those 

Unfaithfull men who lead him by the nose. 

Get D ,B r and the rest removed, 

He’l rule us better & be well beloved 

Rather than lose his aim, Achitophel 

Wou’d sink tke Province to ye pit of Hell. 

He saills with every wind from every Quarter 

As suits his Turn, He’ll Bless or Curse ye 
Charter. 

There's one fiend more, a Demon [I had rather 

Not name, but since I must, ’tis C—-n M——r, 

That fiend as false as Hell.— 


Sr 

We've a Vice Gerent eke, one Goody who, 

One of the worst of all the Canvas Crew, 

A Thick scull’d Sot who can’t count fifty-seven, 

He’s hardly sense to play at odd or even ; 

But some may say he’s no such fooll, but can, 

Then I affirm, He’s not ane honest man, 

Brand which you please, his honesty or scull, 

He’s Knave or Ideot,—Witness Muster Roll. 
C. W. B. 

Rye, Westchester County, N.Y. 











BALCARRES.—Why is it that all our 
historians of Burgoyne’s expedition, 
down to W. L. Stone in 1876, persist in 
misspelling the name of the com- 


mandant of the British light infantry? 
They uniformly write it Balcarras, in- 
stead of Balcarres, as he wrote it him- 
self, and as it is given in Fonblanque’s 
Life of Burgoyne, and we believe by 
English writers generally. 

Exeter. B. 
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Gov. GEO. B. M’CLELLAN’S ANCESTRY. 
—Will one of your genealogical corre- 
spondents inform me if any relationship 
exists between General Geo. B. McClel- 
lan, the present Governor of New Jersey, 
and the Scottish house of Kirkcudbright ? 
I have always been under the impression 
that the Governor’s ancestry sprang from 
the “green isle of Erin,” but a friend 
informs me that his ancestry was pure 
and unadulterated Scotch. 


New York. o 2. T. 


DE LA NEUVILLE.—Can any reader of 
the Magazine give any account of the 
French ‘officer bearing the above name, 
who was breveted a Brigadier-Genera 
in the revolutionary army by Congress? 
It seems that there were two persons of 
the name in the American service, the 
other with the rank of Colonel. The 
General held his commission but a short 
time, probably on account of the jeal- 
ousy of some of the native officers of 
high rank. 

Exeter. B. 


PATRICK HENRY.—Histories generally 
inform us that Patrick Henry, in his 
memorable speech before the Virginia 
Legislature on the resolutions upon the 
Stamp Act, said: “Czsar had his Bru- 
tus, Charles the First his Cromwell,” etc., 
etc. It is denied by some that he ever 


used these words, and asserted that they 
were the invention of his biographers. 
Is there any contemporaneous authority 
that will settle this point? 

Brooklyn. 


Many AMERICANS, 
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GATE’s BURIAL PLACE.—(III. 204.) 
General Gates died on the morning 
of Thursday, April 10, 1806, after a 
long and tedious illness, a_ sincere 
and devout evangelical Christian. His 
death occurred at his residence, now 
the corner of Twenty-second street and 
Second avenue, then the Bloomingdale 
Pike. His funeral, however, took place 
at one o’clock on the following day at 
No. 59 Broadway, whither his body had 
been removed, probably to enable his 
friends in the city to attend more con- 
veniently, 

Through the courtesy of my friend, 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, I am enabled to 
set the question where the General 
is buried at rest, as will be seen by the 
following leaf from the Register of 
Trinity Parish, kindly copied and sent 
to me by the Rector: 





AGE, 


— Yrs.|Mos. 


Persons deceased. | Where buried. | 











April 11..|Gen. Horatio Gates. 








ce ee 78 | on 








A true copy from the Register of Burials of the Parish 
of Trinity Church in the City of New York. 


Attest : Morcan Dix, Rector. 


I have some other interesting informa- 
tion concerning General Gates, which I 
shall communicate later. 

WILLIAM L, STONE. 

Jersey City Heights. 





LOsT LOCALITIES—CONEWAGO CHAP- 
EL, NEW YORK.—(III. 203.) The Roman 
Catholic Church of the Sacred Heart at 
Conewagois located on the eastern banks 




















of the Plum and Little Conewago Creeks, 
near their confluence in Adams county, 
Penn., not far from the York county 
line. The first. church was a small log 
chapel, erected about 1740, and services 
conducted by a mission priest from 
Hartford county, Md. The first resi- 
dent priest was Rev. Matthias Manners, 
S. J., a German, whose proper name 
was Sittensperger, who, to anglicize his 
name, took the English equivalent, 
“Manners.” Father Manners was suc- 
ceeded by a number of priests, who 
were all members of the Society of 
Jesus, the most distinguished of whom 
was Father Pellentz, who built a stone 
church in 1787. This worthy father 
died in 1800, at the age of seventy- 
seven. In the years 1850-1 Rev. Jo- 
seph Enders, S. J., enlarged and beauti- 
fied the church. About six hundred 
acres of limestone land are attached to 
the Conewago church, which is laid off 
in two farms, advantageously tilled and 
improved, with houses and ample barns. 
The congregation being large—number- 
ing nearly three thousand souls—is self- 
sustaining, and the income of the farms 
goes into the general treasury of the 
Society of Jesus, to be laid out in erect- 
ing churches, founding colleges and sup- 
porting schools. The view from the 
steeple of the church at Conewago is an 
extensive and varied one of the sur- 
rounding country—Gettysburg, with its 
historic Round Tops and ramparts, and 
the South Mountain in the background ; 
the beautiful village of New Oxford, 
and the Pigeon Hills; Hanover, with 
its numerous steeples and turrets, and 
beyond, towards Littlestown and the 
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Maryland line, the magnificent and fer- 
tile valley of the Conewago. 


Harisburg, Penn. W. H. E. 





LorD BELLOMONT’s CoFFIN. — (II. 
698.). The remains of Richard, Earl of 
Bellomont, at his death (March 5, 1701) 
were interred, zof in the “Old Dutch 
Church” according to Dunlap, but in a 
vault beneath the chapel of the fort, 
near the site of the present Bowling 
Green. About the year 1788 the fort was 
demolished to make way for the “ Gov- 
ernment House” which was erected on 
its site. In the course of the work 
this vault was opened, and found to con- 
tain the remains of several persons, in- 
cluding those of Governor Bellomont. 
The ‘History of the Fort in New 
York” states that the coffins (which 
were of lead and in good preservation) 
found in the vault were taken by Mr. 
Pintard, who conducted the operations, 
and interred in St. Paul’s church-yard, 
where they were left “ without monu- 
mental notice,” and that, furthermore, 
the silver plates of the coffins were re- 
moved by Mr. Van Zandt, who intended 
them for preservation, but after his death 
they were converted into spoons. 

I have little doubt but that the re- 
mains of a coffin spoken of as being in 
the Historical Society are fragments 
found at the time of Lord Bellomont’s 
disinterment, and probably deposited in 
the Society by Mr. Pintard. 

In regard to the burial place of Leisler, 
I might say that in Valentine’s Manual 
for 1866 there is a picture of Jacob 
Lesler’s grave, but from what source 
obtained is not stated. The grave must 
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have been located near the site of the 
present Chatham and Spruce streets. 
From there his remains were removed 
to the old church in Garden street, but 
whether there was a monument erected 
over them in the latter place, I have no- 
where seen stated. ome Ve Ge 


LosT LOCALITIES—MANOR OF MASKE. 
(III. 203.) This was one of the Pro- 
prietary Manors in the Province of 
Pennsylvania, located west of the Sus- 
quehanna river in York, now Adams 
county. It contained 43,500 acres, and 
was surveyed in the year 1741 for the 
use of the Proprietaries, Thomas and 
Richard Penn. For a full description, 
see History of Pennsylvania by Dr, 
Egle, Jr., p. 281. 


Harrisburg, Penn. W. H. E. 


LOsT LOCALITIES—FOREST—OF-—DEAN. 
—(III. 203.) Forest-of-Dean was alocal- 
ity in Cornwallshire, England, famous 
for its iron mines. Forest-of-Dean is 
the name of an iron minc in the town- 
ship of Monroe, Orange county, N. Y., 
west of Fort Montgomery, among the 
Hudson Highlands. The mine was 
opened about the year 1761, and was 
doubtless so named from the English 
mine in Cornwall. ‘There is a little 
stream in the town of Monroe called 
Forest-of-Dean Creek. 

In a ruined Quaker meeting-house 
near my residence which was built about 
one hundred years ago, is a box-stove 
for wood, on which the following words 
are cast: “ Forest of Dean, 1767.” This 
implies that so early as that date a 
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smelting furnace and a foundry had been 
erected near the Forest-of-Dean mines, 
west of the Hudson. 

A portion of the great chain that 
spanned the Hudson river at West Point, 
and which was constructed at the Ster- 
ling Ironworks of Noble & Townsend in 
Orange county, was made of iron from 
the Forest-of-Dean mines. 

The Ridge, N. Y. 


REL 


Lost LOCALITIES—THE SLOTE.—(III. 
203.) To the inquirer in the March 
number of the Magazine who desires to 
know where “the Slote” was, I would 
say that such designation was given by 
the low Dutch residents of Tappan and 
vicinity to its landing place, or grounds 
adjacent on the Hudson river. 

Within my memory store-keepers and 
farmers a few miles back, when they 
went to the wharf for supplies received 
by sloop or “periagua,” always spoke 
of going to “the Slote.” The name may 
be found, in connection with Tappan, 
in the town of “ Orangetown,” Rockland 
Co., in Simeon DeWitt’s County Map of 
the State of New York, published in 
1829. J. N. IRELAND, 


” 


WILLIAM Livincston.—(II, 484.) In 
the biographical sketch of the war Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey there is an error 
as to his parentage. He was grandson, 
not son, of Robert Livingston, and son of 
Philip Livingston and Catherine Van 
Brugh. EpITor. 


BATTLE OF MONMOUTH — (III. 59.) 
Your correspondent, R. C., alludes 
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to Clinton's moonlight flittings as the 
theme of many a jest during his 
subsequent services in America. While 
examining a file of the Pennsyl- 
vania Packet I found in the issue 
of September 9, 1780, a poem of 
considerable length, supposed to be 
written by a lady, relating to the move- 
ments of the British army, from which 
I copy the following verse and foot note 
referring to the retreat from Monmouth : 
So we dressed in high taste to see them embark, 
Not thinking that Sir Harry would go in the dark; 


To light a retreat, as seen in his letter,* 
He once used the moon—for want of a better. 


* The battle of Monmouth, where Sir Harry Clinton 
says that he took advantage of the moon; I suppose this 
is what the Lady alludes to. It may be well enough, 
however, to set her right, by informing her that he did 
not begin his retreat till the moon had gone down, which, 
vulgarly speaking, was really to take advantage of the 
moon. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


—For one, I cannot accept J. W. de P.’s 
reply, for he does not meet the puzzle of 
my almanac. He questions Washing- 
ton’s authorities, but places implicit faith 
in Clinton’s statement; but he cannot 
question the evidence of the almanac, 
which emphatically gives no room for 
Clinton's “benefit of an hour's moonlight, 
if not more,” to use the words of J. W. 
de P. T. H. M. 


ANDRE's REMAINS.—(III, 203.) W. 
N. will find in the United Service Jour- 
nal for November, 1833, what may be 
called the official account of the removal 
of André’s remains, written by Mr. 
Buchanan, the British Consul at New 
York, under whose directions the re- 
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moval was effected. W. N. should, 
after reading this account, examine a 
reply to it in the New England Maga- 
zine for May, 1834, by Dr. Thatcher, en- 
titled, “Observations relating to the Exe- 
cution of Major André.” 

W. N. will find an account of the 
affair in the New York Evening Post of 
August 11, 1831; also, I presume, in 
any New York paper about that date. 

Alleghany, Pa. Isaac CRAIG. 





—Dean Stanley, in his Historical Memo- 
rials of Westminster Abbey, Murray, Lon- 
don, 1876, pp. 256-57, gives some refer- 
ence to the removal of the remains: “ The 
courtesy and good feeling of the Amer- 
cans were remarkable. The bier was 
decorated with garlands and flowers, as 
it was transported to the ship. On its 
arrival in England,” etc., etc. “The 
chest in which the remains were en- 
closed is still preserved in the Revestry.” 
And the Dean refers to Sargent’s Life of 
André, pp. 409-11, where an account 
of the exhumation and removal can be 
found. tT. Bm. 





—An account of the removing of André’s 
remains to Westminster Abbey in 1821 
can be found in the New Englamd Mag- 
azine, VI., May 1834, and the United 
Service Journal, November, 1833, Lon- 
don, both of which are referred to in a 
brief notice of the matter in vol. VI., 
Pennsylvania Historical Society Me- 
moirs, Contributions to American His- 
tory, pp. 373-5. I suppose something 
can be found on the subject in Sargent’s 
André, Boston, 1861. 


Brownsville, Pa, H. E. H. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 





(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


DECOUVERTES ET ETABLISSEMENTS 
DES FRANQAIS DANS L’OUEST ET DANS LE 
SUD DE L’AMERIQUE SEPTENTRIONALE, I1614- 
1698. Mémoires Originaux et inédits receuillis 
par PIERRE MARGRY. 3 volumes grand in 8vo, 
jésus aveccartes. Librarie Orientale et Amer- 
icaine de MAISONNEUVE ET CIE, Paris. For 
sale by B. WESTERMANN & Co., New York. 


Vo_. I—VoYAGES OF THE FRENCH ON THE 
GREAT LAKES—DISCOVERY OF THE OHIO AND 
Mississippi (1614-1684). Prefacing this vol- 
ume of 618 pages is a portrait of Cavelier de La 
Salle, engraved on copper by Charles Waltner, 
and an introduction by M. Marecry to the 
entire work contained in the three volumes. 


Vor. II—LETTERS OF CAVELIER DE LA SALLE, 
AND CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO HIS UN- 
DERTAKING (1678-1685). This volume of 617 
pages contains also a large map of the bay of 
Cataracouy and its surroundings at the time 
of Cavelier de La Salle. 


Vor, III—EXPLORATION OF THE MOUTHS OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI, AND VOYAGE OF THE ABBE 
Jean CAVELIER ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
FROM THE COAST OF TEXAS TO QUEBEC. A 
second map at the beginning of this volume, 
taken from a chart in the geographical col- 
lection of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
represents the discoveries of Cavelier de La 
Salle from 1669 to 1683. The volume closes 
with a general index of the sources from which 
all the documents contained in the entire work 
are drawn, 


Notice has already been called in this Maga- 
zine [III, 315, 375, 637] to each of these vol- 
umes as it appeared ; but the subject is of such 
importance to American students that the an- 
nouncement of M. Margry is now translated 
and commended to the reader as the best 
account of the purpose and contents of the 
work, 

‘* A few words seem necessary to explain the 
importance of the collection we here announce. 
We state in the first place that the antagonism 
of France and England did not alone assure in 
1783 the independence of the colonies of the 
latter power in North America; another of its 
results was to give to the United States as the 


limits of their territory the great lakes on the 
north, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and 
the Mississippi on the west. 

“Our ancient possessions thus paid, to state 
the fact, the dowry of this people when it reached 
its majority. Indeed,according to the memorial 
of the Marquis of Vaudreuil of the 16th Februe 
ary, 1756, the eastern boundaries of the French 
and English colonies were on the New England 
and New York side of the chain of mountains 
which begins below the St. George river, and 
extends as far as the Alleghanies ; thus these 
mountains form the frontier on the side of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Carolina. 

‘*The same antagonism of France and Eng- 
land led twenty years afterwards to a new terri- 
torial increase of the United States, also taken 
from our ancient possessions. The space which 
we occupied to the west of the Mississippi, a 
space which we had ceded in 1763 to Spain, and 
which she had returned to us by the treaty of 
Saint-Ildefonse, completed our task of 1783 in 
favor of the new nation, destined to become the 
heir to the best part of our ancient empire. 

‘* William Pitt, son of Lord Chatham, had be- 
gun his political career by the announcement to 
Parliament of the treaty which avenged us for 
the humiliation of the Seven Years War, of 
which his father had been the principal leader. 
He felt this as a personal wound, and never 
forgot, in his hatred of Louis XVI. and 
of France during the Revolution, the loss 
which we had inflicted on his country. The 
treaty of Amiens, to which England was com- 
pelled to submit, suspended but for a moment 
the line of conduct which Pitt had followed. 
Soon after the refusal of the British Cabinet to 
surrender Malta, foreshadowing to the First 
Consul the rupture of peace, France ceded 
Louisiana to the United States, in order that at 
the moment of the outbreak of hostilities her 
enemy should not sieze upon it. This wasa 
terrible blow, inflicted by one who thoroughly 
understood the science of tactics. England saw 
in the restitution of Malta a cause of danger to 
the eastern route to the Indies. The First Con- 
sul punished her want of faith by giving to the 
United States the western route. 

‘‘When we consider the present state of the 
once French possessions, across which this great 
route passes, and see all this space—that is to 
say, the land lying between the Alleghanies and 
the Rocky Mountains, covered with a numerous 
population—it must be admitted that to fertilize 
it nothing less was necessary than constant 
deposits of European emigration. Any single 
nation would have exhausted itself without suc- 
cess. The cause of civilization has thus been 
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admirably served by the circumstances which 
compelled France to cede this territory. Con- 
sequently, while it is perfectly true that it was 
sad for us to lose this country, after having left 
so many of our people in and entertained such 
hopes of it, we must look beyond and recognize 
that in the life of nations, as in that of individ- 
uals, there is something else than possession ; 
and that when a task has been finished, a mis- 
sion accomplished, contentment should follow. 

‘*Peoples also, who leave behind them the 
trace of services rendered, have the greatest 
wealth that can be desired. The part of France 
in North America seems to have been to prepare 
the destiny of the continent. Considered in this 
light, the aid given by her to the emancipation 
of the thirteen English colonies established on 
the Atlantic coast, and the increase of the 
United States by the cession of the largest part 
of her inheritance, are but our second title to 
the gratitude of North America. Our first in 
reality was in the discoveries we made, and the 
colonies which we later established, a work full 
of danger, of immense labor and abnegation 
of the present for the sake of the future; an 
honorable work in that alone, since a large part 
of America must to this look for its érigin, its 
birth and its first development. 

‘* These reasons have led me to collect the doc- 
uments relating to the explorations of the French 
in the territory ceded to the American Confed- 
eration by the treaties of 1783 and 1803, 

‘* The three volumes which I now publish are, 
as it were, a birth record of the numerous States 
which have sprung up in this vast extent of terri- 
tory. The documents which they contain are 
in fact the writings of those who first discovered 
the soil, followed the water courses, cleared the 
country, opened the forests and established set- 
tlements in the midst of a savage population. 
Those men were the fathers of these vast terri- 
tories, and since the recital of their deeds merits 
in their results the respect of the generations 
who have profited by them, since it is meri- 
torious enough for the descendants of the early 
settlers, in the midst of a population which more 
and more absorbs them, to take a just pride in 
it, I do not hesitate to say that beyond these 
considerations it is sufficiently interesting for his- 
tory in general to concern itself with the inci- 
dents as well as the men that it describes. 

‘The first of these volumes comprehends the 
travels of the French on Lakes Huron, Erie and 
Ontario, as well as the discoveries in the Valley 
of the Mississippi. In these recitals one person 
rises above all others in the heighth of his intel- 
ligence, his courage and his perseverance, as he 
was above all his companions in his stature, 
which was so great that his head was visible 
above the tallest reeds. 

“ The letters of this personage, of whom noth- 
ing has been known until now, elucidate and 
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complete in the second volume the recital given in 
the first. Thus for the first time is had from the 
very hand of the discoverer of the Mississippi a 
knowledge of his important and chequered enter- 
prise, while another part of these letters prepares 
us for the expedition in which he lost his life. 

‘* The third volume, which contains a long and 
touching narrative of his last projects, and 
of the voyage of the Abbé Cavelier from Texas 
to Quebec, shows to us, in the first place, in the 
plans of French settlement on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, 2 continuation of the efforts of our country 
in favor of the liberty of the seas from the time 
of Francis I.; later in 1684, Louis XIV. being 
at war with Spain, the expedition of Cavelier 
de La Salle, who took advantage of the dis- 
covery of the Mississippi to cross the country to 
the conquest of the mines of Santa Barbara, 
will appear to us as a sequence of our march to- 
wards the auriferous center of Spanish power, a 
march of which the settlements in the Antilles 
were as preludes, and the expedition of Pointis 
one of the last episodes. 

‘* The introduction to these three volumes will 
sufficiently indicate the value of the material I 
here give, compared with the books which have 
hitherto been authority on this subject. Their 
value appeared so great to Mr. Parkman that 
he, the best informed of all authors upon our 
history in America, did not hesitate to consider 
this work as one of the most interesting monu- 
ments in the history of the West. This is the 
judgment of an American who looks at history 
in the light of sciencc only ; but the object I, a 
Frenchman, have in view will not be fully at- 
tained, unless in the awakening of noble mem- 
ories the publication of these glorious documents 
serve to assure the descendants of our first col- 
onists that they are not wholly forgotten in their 
ancient metropolis. PIERRE MARGRY.” 


We shall return to this subject in another 
form; meanwhile repeat the hope that it may 
not be long ere a translation of these volumes 
make the interesting narrative familiar to the 
American people. 


THE TELEGAPH IN AMERICA; ITS 
FOUNDER, PROMOTER AND NoTep MEN. By 
James D. REID. 8vo, pp. 846. DERBY 
Brotuers. New York, 1879. 

In this massive volume is presented a complete 
history of the telegraph on the American Conti- 
nent, and a continuous record of its introduction. 
Under the appropriate title of the Morse Memo- 
rials ten short chapters, which will prove of most 
interest to the general reader, prepare the way 
for the account of local detail in operation and 
management. These recite in an easy way the 
first beginnings of telegraphs in the rude signals 
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familiar to antiquity, next the semaphore sys- 
tem of visual signals introduced at New York 
by Christopher Colles in 1812, We are now 
brought to the Progress of Electrical Science in 
America, from the experiments of Franklin to 
the invention of a recording instrument devised 
by Professor Morse in 1832, constructed in 1835, 
and first practically completed in 1837, when a 
description of the register was filed in the Patent 
Office in Washington. ‘This account is in the 
words of Morse. The apparatus was then in- 
complete. The electric current once confined 
and compelled to man’s service, improvements 
in the control of its workings have been constant, 
chief among which the discovery of the second 
or combined circuit, or relay, as it is familiarly 
called, the honor of which was claimed for va- 
rious men of science, but is here definitely 
attributed to Morse, The Government refused 
to purchase the invention in 1843 when offered 
to it for one hundred thousand dollars, per- 
haps because it was thought that it might inter- 
fere with the mails, just as in the beginning of 
the century it declined the use of gas in light- 
houses in the fear that it might injure the whale 
fisheiies. The tendency of legislation is now 
in the other direction, and the whole of the 
vast system of American lines may soon pass 
into Government control. 

In according honor to those to whom 
it is due, the great practical services of Mr. 
Henry O’Reilly have not been overlooked ; 
and we must here bear witness to the untir- 
ing industry of this gentleman, whose monu- 
mental history of the telegraph in America, 
deposited in the New York Historical Society in 
a large number of volumes of manuscripts and 
clippings from newspapers, supplies a complete 
account of the enterprise in its minutest de- 
tails. The Western Union Company was a nat- 
ural outgrowth of the plan of Mr. O'Reilly for 
a connection of the interior cities of the sea- 
board, Next to Morse and O’Reilly in import- 
ance comes the name of William Orton, whose 
remarkable administrative powers brought the 
colossal combination to a complete success. 
The writer of these lines knew him well ; in- 
deed it was at his personal request, founded on 
knowledge of his administrative powers, that 
Mr. Chase called him to the superintendence of 
the Department of Internal Revenue, when 
they attracted general attention. 





A HISTORY OF SAN FRANCISCO AND 
INCIDENTALLY OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Joun S. HITTELL. 8vo, pp. 498. J. L. 
Bancrort & Co, San Francisco, 1878. 


This is the history of the City of the Golden 
Gate, prepared in accordance with the resolution 
of Congress of March, 1876, recommending 
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the delivery in every town of a sketch of its 
history from its foundation. Of the value of 
these Centennial stones there is only one opin- 
ion. Since the Columbian discovery no event 
in the history of the world has had a wider in- 
fluence than the finding of gold in deposite in 
California. By extending the base of commer- 
cial credit it has given new life to the enterprise 
of mankind. It was propitious in its very be- 
ginning, and to it may be alone ascribed the 
escape of Europe from the distress which reached 
its climax in 1848. But for it the face of Euro- 
pean society might have been changed. As for 

San Francisco, it is not difficult to foresee that it 

is to become one. of the cosmopolitan cities of 

the world, without a rival on the western coast 
of this continent. 

Mr, Hittell divides his subject into eras ; thus 
we have the Indian, Mission and Village Eras, 
each in a separate chapter, the whole of which 
include the story before the gold discoveries. 
Then comes the Golden Era and its decline, the 
Silver Era, and a final chapter on Generalities. 
The section devoted to Broderick is a singular 
chapter in the history of American politics. 
The reader for information or pleasure will be 
amply repaid, 

THE CONFEDERATE FIRST AND SEC- 
OND MISSOURI BRIGADES, 1861-1865—AND 
FROM WAKARUSA TO APPOMATOX. A Mili- 
tary Anagram, By R. S. BEviER.. 8vo, pp. 
480. Bryan, BRAND & Co. St. Louis, 1879. 
The first part of this volume is given to a 

history of the troops raised in Missouri for the 

Confederate service, who took the field under 

General Sterling Price, an excellent steel por- 

trait of whom prefaces the book. When the 

State authorities decided to join in resistance to 

the General Government, and plunged the State 

into secession, Price received his appointment 
as Major-General. Of the accuracy of the vol- 
ume as an account of the military movements 
in which these brigades took part, from the day 
when they crossed the border to join the Con- 
federate army until the last remnants struck 
their flag to General Canby on the Gulf in April, 

1865, we are not competent judges, In the 

view of the author nothing before or since the 

famous Antbasis of Xenophon can be at all 
compared to the patriotism and daring of the 

Missouri Brigades, 

The second part of the volume, made up of 
personal reminiscences of the author, taken 
from his own diary of the war, is extremely in- 
teresting, as all truthful narratives of personal 
experiences under danger and difficulty are. 
Mr. Bevier was Colonel of one of the battalions 
in the Second, later merged into the First Brig- 
ade. He pays but little attention to military 

















matters, but his chapters are full of camp stories 
and personal sketches of men who played their 
part in life’s battle, and are not likely to be 
forgotten either by their friends or their whilome 
foes. There is a portrait of the author and of 
some other men of mark in the contest. 





SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHURCH 
OF THE First RELIGIOUS SOCIETY IN Rox- 
BURY, By GreorGE PuTNAM, Minister of the 
Society. 16mo, pp. 368. HOUGHTON, Os- 
coop & Co. Boston, 1878. 

So long as Mr. Putnam lived he would not 
consent to any publication of his manuscripts, 
but leaving no restrictions behind, his rep- 
resentatives wisely prepared this volume for 
the press. There is nothing more melancholy 
than the idea that an intellectual life should 
close without some record of its strivings and its 
achievements. These productions cover a period 
of forty-five years, from 1830 to 1875. There 
is no dogma in these pure, fresh thoughts, 
which seem to well up with undisturbed serenity 
from a never failing source. The language 
is pure and natural, the images simple and 
homely, the pictures he draws vivid and per- 
gonal. Reading to-day his beautiful sermon 
entitled the Windows towards Jerusalem, which 
opens with a picture of Daniel looking out to- 
wards the holy city from the windows of his dis- 
tant home, the recollection sprung to the mind 
of the familiar figure of Lincoln looking out 
from his window in dreamy gaze towards the 
Southern horizon. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE BENCH AND 
Bar oF MissourI. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Biographical Sketches of nearly all of 
the Judges and Lawyers who have passed 
away, together with many interesting and val- 
uable letters never before published of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Burr, Granger, Clinton and 
others, some of which throw additional light 
on the famous Burr conspiracy. By W. V. 
N. Bay. 8vo, pp. 611. F. H. Tomas & 
Co, St. Louis, 1878. 

In his introduction the accomplished Judge, 
who himself graced the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri, points to one significant reason for the 
eminence which the early lawyers of the State 
attained. The State of Missouri was carved 
out of the territ of Louisiana, which had 
been successively under the rule of the Span- 


iards and Freptch, with their different systems 
of law, and/inally, when Napoleon made the 
cession to“%he United States, under the Civil 
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Code, the boon which the soldier lawmaker, like 

Justinian, from whose legislation many of its pro- 

visions were drawn, bestowed upon his country. 

A successful practice at the bar, and even or- 

dinary fitness for the bench required therefor 

a thorough knowledge of these languages with 

their Latin mother 

Thomas H. Benton, noblest Roman of them 
all, leads the long list in an opening chapter ; 
indeed, his name and that of Edward Bates, 
Attorney General of the United States under 
Lincoln, and the popular idol of Missouri, alone 
are national, although those of Francis P. Blair, 
Jr., Trusten Polk and Sam Caruthers will call up 
recollections to a wide circle of readers. The 
characteristics of the large number mentioned 
are succinctly described. The book is biograph- 
ical in its construction and treatment, and inval- 
uable as a reference volume, while specially 
interesting to the profession. 

The historic student will find in the life of 
Rufus Easton a letter of Aaron Burr, of March, 
1805, which throws some light on the conspiracy 
for which he was later tried, and an account of 
the conspiracy itself. 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By CuHAr es 
Hopvce, D.D. Selected from the Princeton 
Review. 8vo, pp. 633. ROBERT CARTER & 
BROTHERS. 1879. 

As the contents of this volume were the selec- 
tion made by Dr. Hodge himself, they may 
justly be regarded as those upon which he pre- 
fers that his fame should rest. Originally pub- 
lished in the Princeton Review, the great organ 
of the profession of Christian faith of which 
he was an acknowledged leader, they are chiefly 
of a religious character. Among those which 
are purely ethical and directly concern history 
are two striking papers, one on Slavery, the other 
on Emancipation. In thaton Slavery, prompted 
by the arguments presented by Dr. Wayland’s 
Elements of Moral Science and Channing’s Es 
say, the latter in 1835, and written in the very 
height of the Abolition excitement, Dr. Hodge 
treats of the scriptural view of this once vexed 
question, and endeavors to hold the balance be 
tween those who believed tke institution crim 
inal and unchristian and those who looked upon 
it as the highest form of white civilization. 
The sequel has shown that the institution was 
one of those that would not and could not be 
let alone. Its natural consequence was uni- 
versal rule or ruin. 

The second paper on Emancipation was called 
forth by the Rev, Dr. Breckinridge’s paper on 
the Question of Negro Slavery and the New 
Constitution of Kentucky, issued in 1849. In 
this Dr Hodge traces the growing antagonism 
of the slave to the free States, and the formation 
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of a Southern party, which, to use the modern 
expression, was to rapidly make the South 
‘solid’? on the question. The old topics of 
amalgamation and colonization, once of such 
interest, are philosophically treated. We note 
the opinion that expatriation was an essential 
feature of any wise plan of emancipation. Re- 
cent events have shown that the South could 
not have parted with her labor, and would not 
have consented to any general scheme of colon- 
ization, 

Such carefully considered arguments as these 
deserve and will hold a permanent place in the 
history of this moral conflict. 





CIVILIZATION AND BARBARISM IL- 
LUSTRATED LY ESPECIAL REFERENCE 10 MET- 
ACOMET AND THE EXTINCTION OF HIS RACE. 
By FREDERICK FREEMAN. 8vo, pp. 186. 
Printed for the author at the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, 1878. 


The purpose of the author has been to make 
a calm critical examination of the Indian ques- 
tion. In pleading the cause of Metacomet, Mr. 
Freeman in the outset secures the sympathy of 
the reader. With all our natural feeling for the 
trials and dangers to which our forefathers were 
exposed, that latent chord, which beats respon- 
sive to the touch of heroism, devotion, patriot- 
ism, cannot but be aroused by the spirited story 
of the Indian uprising of 1675. ‘lhe Indians 
in New England at this time were estimated to 
have numbered ten thousand, of whom one- 
third warriors—behind them, be it remembered, 
an impenetrable waste. Metacomet was sum- 
moned to Plymouth, He refused to treat with 
the subjects of King Charles. We must not 
forget that the English never claimed their ter- 
ritory by right of discovery or conquest, but 
even in their later struggles with France based 
their right to domain on Indian grants. The 
Narragansett Indians were confined to lands set 
aside for them, and their leaving of the reserv- 
ation in the Narragansett country was the cause 
of the war. Every Indian war was a danger. 
Had the fierce Mohawks joined their forces to the 
enemy, the issue at any time up to the begin- 
ning of the last century was adoubtfulone. As 
it was the struggle was unequal, The Indians 
were divided among themselves ; and in the sur- 
prise of his camp at Mount Hope Metacomet 
himself fell by the ball of an Indian renegade. 
The character of Metacomet, his fortitude under 
disaster, his abandonment to grief on the cap- 
ture of his wife and son are told with feeling 
and spirit. In the concluding chapter Mr. 
Freeman protests against the cry of extermina- 
tion as a reproach to humanity and an insult to 
Heaven, and earnestly pleads for the abandon- 
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ment of the rifle and the use of the Bible as the 
true solution of the Indian problem. In this 
we heartily concur. We have conversed, how- 
ever, with many excellent and sensible persons, 
who have passed years on the frontier, and are 
convinced that ‘‘ there are Indians and Indians,” 
and that no general rule can be adopted without 
modifications in special cases, 





HISTORICAL FALLACIES REGARDING 
COLONIAL NEw York. An Address delivered 
before the Oneida Historical Society, Utica, 
at its Second Annual Meeting, January 14, 
1879, by DouGLAS CAMPBELL of New York. 
8vo, pp. 32. F.J.Ticker. New York, 1879. 
In this paper Mr. Campbell, who is devoting 

himself to the study of New York history with 
commendable zeal, has undertaken to clear up 
the cloud of prejudice which has until recently 
befogged our neighbors beyond the Connecticut. 
He accounts for this by the Dutch origin of the 
New York colony and her inferiority of popu- 
lation. These are hardly the true reasons. New 
York, as Mr. Seymour has shown in his recent 
paper on the Influence of New York on American 
Jurisprudence, lately printed in the Magazine 
[ ILI. 217], had her full share of influence in the 
Colonial period, and her positicn made her the 
one point of unwavering interest throughout the 
revolutionary war. Thereasons why her history 
has not been written are first, the inertness of the 
Dutch character, and secondly, that her directing 
minds in nearly every department of life, com- 
merce, science, and literature, have been of New 
England origin. The New Yorker of to-day is 
rarely descended from the New Yorkers of the last 
century. Nonetheless, however, will her history 
bear examination, and the earnestness of the new 
race of New Yorkers is rapidly atoning for the 
indifference ofthe older. ‘The facts Mr. Camp- 
bell brings forward in proof of his claim have 
been stated before, but they bear repeating, and 
must be repeated until the ‘‘ deaf shall hear,” 


ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY; MEN, 
Events, LAWYERS, POLITICS AND POLITI- 
CIANS OF EARLY RomME, By D. E. WAGER. 
An Address delivered before the Oneida His- 
torical Society, at Utica, N. Y., January 28 
1879. 8vo, pp. 47. ELiis H, Roperts & 
Co. Utica, 1879. 

The town of Rome was organized in 1796. 
In this address its history has been traced in 
sketches, arranged in the chronological order 
of their arrival in the town from that time. 
In the first sketch of Major William Colbrath, 
who is styled ‘‘a jolly Irishman, who had ren- . 




























dered service to the Colonies inthe Revolutionary 
struggle,” is an account of the formation of 
Oneida county, March 15, 1798, when the son 
of Erin was appointed its first sheriff. The 
other sketches are of Benjamin Wright, distin- 
guished as an engineer of the eastern division of 
the canal; Mr. Geddes, surveying the western ; 
George Huntington, who was a merchant at Fort 
Stanwix in 1793; Joshua Hatheway, who at 
sixteen served at Bennington under Stark, was 
graduated at Yale after the war, and was admit- 
ted to the Herkimer bar in 1795; Henry Hun- 
tington, who was second President of the Bank 
of Utica. The histories of all these run into the 
last century. The later men of distinction are 
James Lynch, Wheeler Barnes, James Sherman, 
Seth B. Roberts, Chester Hayden, Benjamin P. 
Johnson, Joseph B. Read, Samuel Leardsley, 
Daniel Wardwell, Hiram Dunn, Rev. Albert 
Barnes, John B. Jervis, Henry A. Foster and 
John Stryker, whose honors we have not space 
to enumerate, This is a first instalment to the 
history of Rome, comprising forty years, as the 
ancients would put it, ‘‘from the building of 
the city.” 

We take issue with Mr. Wager upon the state- 
ment in his introductory remarks, that the State 
of New York was considerably less democratic 
than any other State inthe Union. There was 
certainly a strong country aristocratic party, but 
it did not control legislation, and popular rights 
were better understood here than in any other 
State ; and we are mistaken if in the ranks of 
the Oneida Historical Society his statements do 
not challenge opposition, The question is not, 
was the Constitution of the State of New York 
liberal in its extension of elective franchise be- 
fore 1822, but was it less liberal than those of 
its neighbors, Faith in the ballot is of slow 
growth. In her first constitution New York 
discarded the open for the secret ballot—the 
first step to enfranchisement. 


FATHER MARQUETTE AT MACKINAW 
AND CHICAGO, A paper read before the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, October 15, 1878, by 
Henry H, Huriput, 8vo, pp. 16. JANSEN, 
McCuiurG & Co, Chicago, 1878. 


In this monograph may be found an interesting 
sketch of the life and voyages of James Mar- 
quette, who arrived at Quebec as a missionary 
of the Society of Jesus in 1666, and after 
two years study of the Indian languages, 
embarked for the River St. Mary, at the 
falls of which a mission was to be established 
under his direction, From this point he was 
chosen in 1669 to go to LaPoint, near the end of 
Lake Superior, to continue the labors of Father 
Allouez, and in 1671 accompanied the Hurons, 
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who fled from a raid of the Sioux, to the Straits 
of Mackinaw. At the island here Mr, Hurlbut 
presumes Marquette settled, and established the 
first mission founded by him of St. Ignatius de 
Loyola, and thence in the spring of 1673 de- 
parted with Louis Joliet, the leader, on an expe- 
dition to the great river. Mr. Hurlbut takes issue 
with Dr, Dutfield for not mentioning Joliet in his 
oration at Mackinaw last August, and for ignor- 
ing the fact that he led this expedition—claims 
that Joliet was selected by the Government of 
New France to explore the grea¢ river, and that 
Marquette was but an ecclestastic attaché. The 
Mississippi, Mr. Hurlbut claims, was discovered 
by them both in June, 1673; Dr. Shea con- 
curs in this view, and believes that La Salle had 
his information concerning the river when Joliet 
stopped at Fort Frontenac, where La Salle com- 
manded, on his passage down Lake Ontario in 
1674; but now comes Mr. Margry, who, on the 
authority of Anastase Douay, throws doubts 
upon the whole of this voyage. Douay dis- 
tinctly says that there was no truth in its local 
descriptions, and that Joliet had disavowed the 
discovery ; according to Margry, Hennepin con- 
firms these doubts. The discussion will be of 
interest. 


WEBSTER AND PINKNEY. A pamphlet 
by WILLIAM PINKNEY, Archbishop of Mary- 
land, July 30, 1878. 4to, pp. 16. 1878. 


Ina note attached to this pamphlet the rev- 
erend gentleman expresses his regret at the death 
of Mr. Harvey, of which he had learned after 
it had been sent to press. The purpose of the 
pamphlet is to vindicate the fame of Mr. Pink- 
ney from aspersions cast upon it by Mr. Ilarvey 
in a passage in his ‘‘ Reminiscences and Anec- 
dotes of Daniel Webster,” published in the fall 
of 1877. Mr. Harvey reports that Mr, Webster 
told him that ‘‘he had on one occasion locked 
Mr. Pinkney up in one of the grand jury rooms 
of the capitol, and extorted from him as he stood 
trembling like an aspen leaf an humble apology, 
which was repeated next day in open court,” 
The Reverend Mr. Pinkney expresses the “ great- 
est admiration for Webster, the faintest echo of 
whose vast fame gives him pleasure,” and his 
‘‘deliberate judgment that Mr, Harvey is in 
error,” and he brings collateral circumstances to 
prove the always difficult negative. In the first 
place he says ‘‘there are no grand jury rooms 
In the capitol, and never have been.” This 
disposes of the ‘‘ place where””—and the ‘‘ time 
when” he shows must have been, from the cor- 
relative text, ‘‘between 1813 and 1817, during 
which period Mr. Webster and Mr. Pinkney 
were never engaged in any case in the Supreme 
Court, either on the same or opposite sides,” 
Moreover, Webster himself bore testimony to 
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his admiration of Pinkney, at his own request 
following Goodloe Harper in a eulogy on his 
character at the. time of his death, reported in 
the National Intelligencer, March 22, 1822. 

The defence of his kinsman by the Archbishop 
is complete, and we are happy to have an oppor- 
tunity to put it upon record, Its tone is admir- 
able, 


PAPERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
oF DELAWARE. I. Memorial Address on the 
Life and Character of Willard Hall. By Hon. 
DaniEL M. Bares. 8vo, pp. 60. THE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF DELAWARE. Wilming- 
ton, 1879. 

Immediately upon the death of Judge Hall, 
the first president of the Historical Society of 
Delaware, in the spring of 1875, his successor 
in office was requested to deliver an address 
upon his life and character. To this we owe 
the comprehensive and beautiful sketch before 
us, in which the intellectual and moral traits of 
this most excellent man and upright judge are 
analyzed in their own essence and their relation to 
the community and thelaw. Willard Hall was 
born in Westford, Massachusetts, in 1780, and 
descended from an ancestry of singular mental 
and physical vigor; his grandfather of the same 
name having been graduated from Harvard in 
1722, and distinguished as a scholarly minister 
of the Congregational Church of Westford. 
Judge Hall was graduated at Harvard in 1800, 
and studied law with Mr, Dana, In those days 
the offices of the great lawyers were nurseries 
in which pupils received careful training, and 
became part of the continuing ‘‘ office.’ In 
1803 he was admitted to the New Hampshire 
bar. A speech in Congress of the elder Bayard, 
commending the bar of Delaware, attracted 
him to that State, where he soon acquired dis- 
tinction among such men as Bayard, Rodney 
and McLane. He was soon called to positions 
of public trust ; in 1812, Secretary of State ; in 
1816 and 1818, member of Congress; in 1822, 
State Senator, and in 1823, United States Dis- 
trict Judge, an office which he held for forty-eight 
years, retiring in &71, at the age of ninety-one. 
In the course of this long tenure of office, in 
which he was distinguished for his conservatism, 
one act occurred which was of national im- 
portance. This was the discharge in 1866, un- 
der a writ of habeas corpus, of prisoners held at 
Fort Delaware by the military authorities of the 
United States, under a conviction and sentence 
by a Military Commission upon a charge of 
murder committed in South Carolina, The 
murdered persons were soldiers, the prisoners cit- 
izens, Judge Hall did not shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of the decision which set the bound- 
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aries of civil and military rule, but granted the 
order—a judgment in accord with the common 
sense of the country, and which received the 
sanction of the Executive. The limited duties 
of his court left him some leisure for literary 
labor. In 1824, at the request of the Legisla- 
ture, he began the digest and revision of the 
Statutes of the State, a work finished in 1829. 
He was for many years president of the Coloni- 
zation Society of Delaware. To the last he 
retained the natural force and freshness of his 
mind, the warmth of his affection and his in- 
terest in the humanitarian objects of his long 
and useful career. 

The sketch is a chaste and classical tribute 
from a graceful and appreciative pen, 


THE BRIDE OF GETTYSBURG. An 


Episode of 1863 in three parts, By J. D. 
HYLTON. 8vo, pp. 172. Palmyra, N. Y., 
1878. 


We cannot undertake to inform the reader of 
what he may or may not find in this volume. 
If he realize all that the author expects, he will 
have a rare treat. In his preface Mr. Hylton 
tells us that ‘‘the book is only written for the 
perusal of true admirers of genuine poetry,” 
and still further, that while he is ‘‘not so arro- 
gant as to declare this the finest poetical pro- 
duction of the century, if it has its equal in 
beauty of thought and expression, he will thank 
any one who will be so kind as to show it to 
him.” The purpose of the volume is beyond 
our comprehension. | We can only say that the 
reader who looks for any historic allusions to 
the famous battle of Gettysburg will be disap- 
pointed. 


AS IT MAY HAPPEN. A Story of American 
Life and Character, By TREBOR. 8vo, pp. 
416. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia [1879]. 
This is announced as a thoroughly American 

novel. While some cf the characters remind 

the reader closely of Dickens, it would be hardly 
just to say that they are imitated. English na- 
ture repeats itself on this side of the water. 

Yet to us it seems that the peculiarities of Dibbs, 

who is the eccentric personage of the story, with 

his high-flown language and intensity of ex- 
pression, is an exaggeration more likely to be 
met with abroad than here; on the other 
hand, female nature is drawn with grace and 
fine feeling, and the male with vigorous touches. 

The story is complicated beyond natural- 
ness or necessity, but there is great freshness 
and simplicity in some of the scenes between 
the young lovers, 

















POEMS OF PLACES. EDITED BY HEN- 
RY W. LONGFELLOW. AMERICA, NEW ENG- 
LAND. VOLS. I.and II. 18mo, pp. 270-288. 
The Riverside Press|. HouGuron, OsGoop 
& Co. Boston, 1879. 


These two little volumes of this charming and 
companionable series are wholly given to a se- 
lection of poems, descriptive of American lo- 
calities. An introductory collection contains the 
most celebrated apostrophes to America from 
foreign and native pens, after which the most 
noted and beautiful places onour continent have 
presentation in turn, Here we find among the 
contributions the names not only of those who 
are dear to the popular heart, but of many of 
minor fame who deserve to hold familiar places. 
Simple and charming among these exquisite 
gems is the Newport Romance, bearing the sig- 
nature of Bret Harte; but while we admire its 
true ballad construction and feeling, the historic 
muse whispers to us to inquire why the poet has 
converted Rochambeau, the General-in-Chief of 
the French contingent forces, into an Admiral. 

This collection needs no praise at our hands. 
There is no man living so well fitted as Mr. 
Longfellow to make such a selection as this; 
none whose name carries such a weight of au- 
thority ; and the well-known publishers are sec- 
ond to none in the taste and finish of their 
work, 


— 


POEMS OF PLACES. Edited by Henry W. 
LONGFELLOW. AMERICA—MIDDLE STATES, 
12mo, pp. 278. Houcnutox, Oscoop & Co. 
Boston, 1279. 


In this volume poems relating to the Middle 
States alone find place, and they naturally par- 
take of a descriptive character, Niagara has its 
full share of attention, and the charming sonnet 
of Lord Morpeth to the great cataract will attract 
many readers; so will the editor’s exquisitely 
characteristic sonnet to the Tarrytown Church- 
yard, where Irving rests in the bosom of the 
scenes he loved so well. 

New York City is not forgotten either in its 
history or the wondrous beauty of its surround- 
ing waters, We dislike to be captious, but 
while we express sympathy with the sentiment, 
and admiration for the beauty of Hosmer’s ode 
to Washington’s Headquarters in New York, 
we take exception to the history expressed in the 
poem. There is no evidence that any building 
standing in New York was ever so occupied by 
Washington. He bade farewell to his officers 
at Fraunces’ Tavern, but as far as research has 
yet served us he never made No. 1 Broad- 
way, which is evidently alluded to, his head- 
quarters, 
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PUBLICATIONS ANNOUNCED 


MIDDLESEX GENEALOGIES, By T.B. 

Wyman. Edited by H. H. Eps. 

Everyone who has had anything to do with 
the study of New England genealogy knows of 
the irreparable loss to antiquarian research in 
the person of the late Thomas Bellows Wyman. 
Besides his ordinary labors, he had been en- 
gaged for forty years in the examination of Gen- 
ealogies and Estates of Charlestown, in the 
County of Meddlesex, Massachusetts. His com- 
pilation, which will fill more than eleven hun- 
dred royal octavo pages, was complete, and 
forty pages had been printed when death sur- 
prised him in his labor in May, 1878. At his 
request, the editing of the manuscript fell to 
the hand of Mr. H, II, Edes of Boston, a gen- 
tleman whose qualification for the task is suffi- 
ciently shown in his designation by Mr. Wyman, 
who was certainly facile princeps among search- 
ers. This work will have more than a local 
interest, since Charlestown, the mother of Bos- 
ton, originally embraced within its limits a 
territory now divided into several distinct town- 
ships. Since Dr, Bond's Genealogies of Water- 
town no such valuable material upon this line of 
subject has been brought together, 

The work will make two volumes, and we 
learn is limited to seven hundred copies, of 
which one hundred on large paper. The sub- 
scription list has already reached six hundred 
copies. It will appear some time during the 
month of May of this year (1879). 


CYCLOPA! DIA OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Benson J. Lossinc. HARPER & Bros, 
Dr. Benson J. Lossing, the well-known author 

of the Field Books of the Revolution and of 

the War of 1812, is now engaged upon a work 
which pramises to be of extreme value not 
only to historical students, but as an addition 
to every library. This isa Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican History, from the days of the Aborigines to 
the close of the Centennial year, It will be pub- 
lished by the Harpers, and comprise about twelve 
hundred pages, with numerous maps and plans. 

Dr. Lossing brings to the preparation of this 
volume advantages beyond any person of whom 
we have knowledge. American history in minute 
details, as well as its general relations, has been 
the study of his life; in addition to which he 
has personally visited the greater number of the 
historic scenes of the continent. From his own 
vast collection of original documents, added to 

a thorough knowledge of the published ma- 

terial, a comprehensive treatment of the subject 

may be expected. The volume will supply a 

wide gap in our reference library, and we learn 

will be ready in the fall, Its appearance is eagerly 
awaited, 
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OBITUARY 


THE REV. LEONARD WOODS, D.D. 
Late President of Bowdoin College 


The death of this learned and excellent gen- 
tleman, whose name is familiar on both sides of 
the Atlantic as a ripe scholar in many fields of 
labor, would have received much more general 
notice but for his almost complete retirement 
not only from public life, but even from friendly 
society. ‘The press notices of the usefulnsss of 
his long intellectual life have been meagre. It 
is therefore with the greatest satisfaction that 
we find an appropriate testimony to his rare 
mental and moral qualities in the proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society for Jan- 
uary, when Mr. Charles Deane, who for many 
years was not only an intimate personal friend, 
but an earnest co-worker in his historical investi- 
gations, paid a warm tribute to his memory, 
which we quote entire. 

‘*Mr. Deane paid a warm tribute to the char- 
acter of Dr. Woods, dwelling upon his rare 
mental gifts, his superior scholarship, and the 
admirable qualities of his heart, which attached 
to him all who came within the sphere of his 
acquaintance. His brilliant qualities in conver- 
sation, his wit and humor, always tempered by 
his large benevolence and good nature, made 
his presence a benediction. He spoke of his 
early literary labors—in teaching, in writing and 
in translating—which were principally exercised 
in the field of theological exposition until the 
year 1839, when at the early age of thirty-two 
he became President of Bowdoin College. It 
was for those who had been educated under 
him in that institution, or those who had there 
shared with him the responsibility of teaching 
and of general administration for twenty-six 
years, to speak intelligently of what he had ac- 
complished during that long period; and he 
would here mention an admirable notice of Dr, 
Woods in the ‘‘ Boston Daily Advertiser,” 
written, it is understood, by Professor Smyth of 
Andover, giving the testimony of one of Dr. 
Wood’s pupils to the particular points referred to, 

‘After resigning the presidency of Bowdoin 
College in 1866, and while making his arrange- 
ments in the following year to spend some 
months in foreign travel, Dr. Woods received 
from the Governor of Maine a commission, in 
pursuance of the resolves of the Legislature in 
aid of the Maine Historical Society, authorizing 
him to procure materials from foreign archives, 
libraries and collections for the early history of 
the State. One of the results of his commission 
was a work, prepared by the late Dr. John G. 
Kohl of Bremen, Germany, for many years a 
Corresponding Member of this Society, which 
forms the first volume of the ‘ Documentary 
History of the Maine Historical Society,’ an 
historical work of great value. 
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‘* Dr. Woods also secured at this time in Eng- 
land a copy of a valuable unpublished work of 
Richard Hakluyt, the distinguished collector 
and editor of voyages of discovery, which was 
reposing in the vast collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, at Thirlstane House, Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire ; and on his return home in 1868, 
and after the publication in 1869 of the Kohl 
volume referred to, he devoted himself to pre- 
paring an introduction and notes to that work. 
This was comparatively a new field of study for 
Dr. Woods. Some years were spent by him in 
this labor, and what he had prepared needed, it 
is believed, only his final revisiov, when on the 
Sth of August, 1873, his library was consumed 
by fire, and with it the principal part of the 
evidences of his long editorial labor. The Hak- 
luyt manuscript itself had already been stereo- 
typed at Cambridge, and was safe. It was 
afterward published under the editorial super- 
vision of another, [See Collections of the Maine 
Historical Society, second series, Documentary 
History, vol, ii., Editor’s note. | 

“Soon after the sad destruction of Dr. Woods’ 
library (the apartment containing his books had 
only recently been built, and was just occupied 
by him) his health became seriously impaired, 
and he was soon wholly unfit for any literary 
labor. Some months ago his residence was 
transferred from Brunswick to Boston, and his 
last days were spent under the watchful care of 
an affectionate sister, 

“In Dr. Woods’ beautiful eulogy on Professor 
Cleaveland he says near its conclusion: ‘ Be- 
tween the close of life’s active services and the 
final rest of death, there often intervenes a dreary 
season of infirmity and decrepitude, in which 
the vital flame flickers faintly in its socket before 
it goes out. The old man often lives to witness 
the wreck of his powers, and to see himself laid 
away on the shelf long before he is laid in his 
grave. From sucha fate, which to him would 
have been more dreadful than death itself, he 
was happily exempted.’ Professor Cleaveland 
was preparing to meet his class for recitation the 
very morning on which he died. It may be said 
that ‘he died with his harness on.’ With Dr. 
Woods it was otherwise, It may be doubted if 
he himself was conscious of the mental wreck 
which overtook him long before his physical 
death. But his friends lived to witness, to use 
his own language, the wreck of his powers, and 
to see him laid away on the shelf long before he 
was laid in his grave. 

‘*Dr. Woods was never married ; but he was 
singularly fortunate during his long residence at 
Brunswick in his home, where he secured the 
highest offices of friendship, where culture and 
refinement prevailed, and where, during the 
weary season of the gradual obscuration of his 
brilliant faculties, gentle hands administered all 
the solace which it was possible to bestow.” 
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